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Our courses 
prepare teach- 
ers for higher 
grades of cer- 
tificate. We of- 
fer3review, 6 
advanced, and 
40 special 
courses. Cours- 
es in Pedagogy 
Science, His- 





BRANCHES 









ory, lLitera- NN 
ol Mathe- OF LEARNING 
matics, Lan- TAUGHT 
guages, Busi- BY MAIL” 
ness, =e rt- TUITION 
hand and Kin- 

dergarten — 40 $3 2295 °° FOR 


in all. Each THIRTEEN 
special student 
is under the 
care of some 
special teach- 
erwhoisa pro- 
fessor in some 
college. We 
doahigh grade 
of work, Send 
for 24 page illustrated catalogue giving names 
of teachers, courses, general information, and 
sample lessons. Certificates, Diplomas and 
grees granted. Address 


De , 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 


(inconporaren. } 


W. A. STEVENSON, Ph. B., A. M., Principal, 


FENT » MICH. | 
Agents Wanted in every County in the U. S. 





H j 
arvard l niversity. 
Lawrence Scientific School 
OFFERS COURSES IN 

Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Mechanical Engineering, Geology, 
Electrical Engineering, Botanyand Zoology, 
Mining Engineering, General Science, 
Architecture, Science for Teachers, 
Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for 
Medical Schools.) 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Chicago Kindergarten College, 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, Director. 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, Principal. 
Combines College Course and a Profession. 
One, two, three four years’ courses. Faculty 
numbers seventeen. Students prepared for 
Kindergartners, Supervisors and Training 
Teachers. Kindergarten principles adapted to 
Primary work. No field offers such opportuni- 
ties to young women. 
CONVUCATION OF MOTHERS, 
October, 21, 22, 23. 
Address for Curriculum, 
Chicago Kindergarten College, Dep. F, 
10 VanBuren St., ° . 
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Chicago, Ill. 







0; EDUCATION 


FESS UNIVERSAL EDUGATI 
TiS -~-"S THE SAFETY OF A REPUBLIG 


iS 


Ae Mot niedhowa. 


LARGEST AND BEST : &@4 Large and Enthusiastic Faculty of Specialists. 

; 8a Twenty-eight comp'ete and practical Courses of Study. 
EQU | PPED SCHOOL &a>Finest School Buildings in the West. ” 
WEST OF CHICAGO. 


tay Abundant Apparatus of Finest Quality and Latest Design. 
* Kar Expeuses Lowerthan at any other School offering equal 
advantages. 
logue and “A Little Book” elegantly illustrated, mailed FREE. 


Special Rates during the Spring and Summer Months. Send for complete Cata- 
Address--C. C. REARICK, Principat, Postal Station No. 3, DES MoINEs, Iowa. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION *° “Crcaco, m5. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


? Has placed thousands of the best teachers in the U.S. One fee for both offices. 
once to our WESTERN MANAGER, 
BW. F. JARVIS, Manager. H. C. FELLOW, Topeka, Kans. 
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Auditorium Building, 





1875. 


Write at 
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© JOSEPH GILLOTTS ) 


<i. © VOSEPH GILLOTTS 
2B VERTICULAR PEN << @s 
> 


VERTIGRAPH PEN 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING : 
1045 (VERTICULAR) and 1046 (VERTIGRAPH). 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 


Accelerated progress is a saving of time; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


JosEPH GILLoTT & Sons, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





“THE PRANG® 
ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 
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The fourth in this series of pamphlets just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 


And in Practical Life. 
BY JOHN S. CLARK. 


PRICE, TWENTY CENTS. 


t@s"An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


The Prang Educational Co, 


646Washington Street, Boston. 
47 East 10th Street, New York. 
! 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
W. 8S. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
' PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
a. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A, M,, DEAN, 


iz 


. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
EK. A. ENGLER, PuH.D., DEAN, 


DEGREES: 


1, Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Science. 

8. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering, 

4. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 

5. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

8. The usual higher degrees, 


Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 


June 14 and 15, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
21 and 22, 1897. 


II. 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 


ITI. 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrrecTor. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of 


the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 22 
1897. 


| VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL. 


day, Sept, 21 and 22, 1897. 


School and Business. 


HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 


| ment of the Engine. 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 
1806 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept. 21 and 22, 1897. 


LEGE. 
1814 Locust Street. 
H. H, MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
Cc. P, CURD, A.M., Princrpar. 
A Preparatory Schoo! for College, Polytechnic 


Entrance examination Saturday, June 12, Mon 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 20-22, 1897 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 
Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pa. D., DrREcTOR. 
This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteer 
years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 


lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 


Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
17, Friday, Sept. 17, 1897. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and ¥-ocust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL, 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 21 and 22, 1897. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 





Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. “Asmall bunch of the most fragrant of bios- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love." Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 

repaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, Il). 





RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Collec- 
tions, Mineralogy, 
(ieology, Sooteny 
for schools of all 
grades, Lantern 
Slides, &c. 
COLLECTIONS, 
Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 





Animals 
at one-half the usual pres. 40 minera 3 in good 
case, or 40 rocks with duplicate trragments, for 


$2.00. 24 types of invertebrate for $3.50 Each col 
lection aaa with text book of 60 pages, 
Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History, 
Economics, Philosophy and algo 
of law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric ang 
mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomo} 
ogy, Veterinary Science and Mechanic Arts, all at 
Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in military 


and Pedagogics, 


Science and Tactics also, and in Stenography and 
Business Forms. All departments open to women 
Fees small, Campus contains ten buildings, sup. 
plied with water, steam heat and electricity, New 
greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture, botany 
and entomology. New laboratories of physiology, 
bacteriology and pathology in the medical depart. 
ment. Furniture, library and equipment for scien. 
tific and technical work all new Fifty-nine 
professors and instructors In the whole University, 
Examination for entrance will be held at Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening ofthe 
university. For cadetship, apply to your senator 
or representative. (The School of Mines and Met 


allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the Univer. 








sity) address J. W. 
Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


R, H. JESSE, LL. D., President, 


For catalogue, MONSER, 


WEEK’S 
Vest Pocket Webster's 
Pronouncing Dictionary 


and Complete Manual of Par- 
‘ liamentary Practice. 

ne icTionan Containing also French, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish 
Words and Phrases, Rules for 
Spelling, Interest Laws and 
Statutes of Limitation, Rules 
for Punctuation, Forms, &c., 
&c., &c. Full Leather, Gilt, 
Indexed, 25c. Agents wanted. 


E, A. WEEKS & CO., Publishers, 
tf CHICAGO . 
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Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 


UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions 
under the government. CIV 
SERVICE EXAMINATION 
soon to be held in every State. 
than 6,000 appointments will be made 
this year. Information about Postals,Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental 
and other positions, salaries, dates and places of ex 
nations, etc., will be sent free to any one mentioning 
American Journal of Education, 
SALIONAL CURKESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, WASHLBGTON, DG 
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HYSIOLOGY 





WITH A — 


LAN. — * 


Teachers who are trying to make the study 
profitable to themselves and their pupils, = 
should subscribe for the SCHOOL PHYSIO- 
LOGY JOURNAL. 


Progressive Teachers 


everywhere declare they cannot get along 
without it. Popular demand has caused 
this Journal to expand from a small leaflet = 
toa twenty-page magazine. 

it is the only publication in existence 
showing teachers just how to teach modern 
temperance physiology—a branch which the Seal 
law of every State in the Union, but three, 
requires shall be taught ‘‘all pupils in all 
schools.’’ Try its scheme of work. 


School and 
=z College 


— 


Its Graded Lessons. 
j Its Quotations from Eminent 
Make use of{ Authorities concerning the In- 
| fluence of Alcohol and Tobacco 
upon the Human System. 

The JOURNAL is chart and compass to the 
Teacher of Physiology. Terms, 50c a year for 
one subscription; 35c in clubs of five; 30c in 
clubs of fifty. Address, 

Mrs. MARY. H. HUNT, 


423 to 425 North Second Street, 








(patalogues. Z 


— W* want to correspond with Schools and Colleges :— 
_ that issue Catalogues. 
pared, and have unequaled facilities for doing the 
very best Catalogue Work. Send copy of your last 
Catalogue, say how many you want, and we will send 
sample of the kind of work we do, and make you /— 


a satisfactory price for doing the work. ble 


| PERRIN & SMITH, og 


GENERAL PRINTERS, i 





We are specially pre- 





ST. LOUIS, MO, 








Editor and Publisher, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





2% Trull Street, 











The Largest School Supply House in the World—Established 1889. 


CenTraL Scuoo. Suppiy House: 


Our goods are ge recognized as the standard. The values ofothers are estimated? by com 
parison with ours. 
sound similar to ours; be sure to get the genuine. Pd 


Politico-Rellef Maps. The greatest invention of the age. Used in more than three 
thousand schools. 

Mary E. Burt’s Reading and Number Study. 
Drills, ee Money, Time, Art-Thought, Primary Science and Numbering. Universally 
approved. 

Nature Study—Mary E, Burt. Beautifull 

Reading, Language and Literature Chart. 
mary Teaching. 

Teacher’s Anatomical Ald. 

Swigert’s Lunar Tellurian. Handsomest and best instrument made. 32, 

Vertical or Slant Writing Books. 


others. 
Writing Charts. Vertical or Slant. By E. H. Roudebush, Supervisor of Writing in Topeka 
schools. 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus. New Catalogue of 264 pages sent upon application. 
Omega’’ Dustless Crayon. ‘Red, White and Blue” Brand. The result of years of ex- 
periment. 
Peerless Blackboards. 
feet long if desired. 
Peerless Blackboard Erasers. Best made. All Wool Felt. 
Program (Electric) Clocks. With synchronized time and individul programs in all rooms. 
practical invention. 
Diplomas of All Kinds. Made toorder or shipped from stock. Special Catalogue. . 
rograms and Commencement Cards, Invitations, Etc. Large and attractive 


ine. 
Medals, Badges and Class Pins. Gold, Silver and Bronze; Engraved, Enameled in 
Class Colors, etc., etc. 
§chool Supplies. Kverything needed in a school room. 
Cchool Furniture. Special Catalogue. 
School Stationery. Including Blank Forms and Drawing Material. 80 page Catalogue. 
School Room Decorations. Pictures, Busts, Statuettes, Medallions, etc. 
Dustless Floor Dressing. Prevents dust from arising in school rooms or halls. 
nic, — effective, warranted. 
“A’’ General School Supplies. 
SEND FOR Fea School Furniture, . “FR” Diplomas, Certificates. 
CATALOGUE. . “OC” Office Furniture. “G" Microscopes. "Si40_ 
(“D” School Stationery andSundries. ‘tH’? Physical and Chemical Apparatus 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


173-175 FIFTH AVENUE, { 
190-194 MONROE STREET, 


Made on new plan. More economical than fany 


Equal to slate in all particulars and preferable in many. Slab 18 


148 page Catalogue. 
Hygie- 


“KR” School Records and Blanks, 


’ 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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THE 
Mink, GREAT 
Invidious attempts are being made to select names that PAC | 3 1C Southwest 
oe SD AILWAY 
RAILW SYSTEM. 
Connecting the Commercial 
Reading, Word Building, Phonic —a 
The Broad Corn and Wheat Fields and Thriving 
lithograph plates, with colors true to nature. Towns of 
Most complete. Latest ideas of Pri- KANSAS, 
The Fertile River Valleys and Trade Centers ef 
Recogized for ten yearsas the ne plus ultra. NEBRASKA, 


The Grand Picturesque and Enchanting Scenery, and 
the Famous Mining Districts of 


COLORADO, 


The Agricultural, Fruit, Mineral and Timber Lends, 
and Famous Hot Springs of 


ARKANSAS, 
The Beautiful Rolling Prairies and Woodlands of the 
INDIAN TERRITORY, 
The Sugar Plantations of 
LOUISIANA, 
The Cotton and Grain Fields, the Cattle Ranges and 
Winter Resorts of 


TEXAS, 
Historical and Scenic 
OLD AND NEW MEXICO, 
And forms with its Cpnetiene the Popular Winter 
ui 


ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 

For full es and illustrated pamphlets of 
any of the above States, or Hot Springs, Ark., San An- 
tonio, Tex., and , address Company's Agents, or 
W. B. DODDRIDGE, H. C. TOWNSEND, 

General Manager, Gen’l Pass, & Tkt. Agt., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Texas Teachers’ Burean | SARVARD UNIVERSITY 


HAS HAD Summer School. 
EIGHT YEARS EXPERIENCE. 


It is the oldest Teachers’ Agency in the State | 
For full particulars send two-cent stamp to 





HAHNEMANN 
MEDICAL GOLLEGE and HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILL, 

The thirty-eighth annual course of lectures 
in this institution will commence September 
l4th, 1897. New college building, elevators, 
restaurant, reading rooms and laboratories. 
Everything modern. Experienced teachers, 


For descriptive pamphlet apply to, 


















































































= SUPT. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
+ at el png e COB, MD. 2811 Palestine, Texas, U.S.A. | M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass, 
Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago. 
a. ) is first-class teact ule 
SCOTTEN’S THE THURSTON TEACHERS AGENCY = now for September vacanuel 
REE registration unti May 30th, 
NORMAL and BUSINESS COLLEGE. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. Miss ANNA Soyo mA 
THE CHEAPEST and BEST. - —--— 
2 fee Race oe Mar pean ot Pca ie IN PENMANSHIP, either in the Slant o 
for our 46 page catalogue. Address, y Vertical Styles. For information, address 
R. M. SCOTTEN, —=—— E. C. MILLS, Rochester, N, Y, 
Green Ridge Mo 
amit PER: 
ART EMBROIDERY ~~ | ~ 
i ae We give you 1 cabinet size Photo | wane Better. The HAZARD TEACHERS AGENCY. Established 1892, be te 
eS Frame stamped on linen, size 10x12, | Terms, | 
¥ tot | | violet design; also a nine-inch rose The best Teachers, Superintendents and Boards patronize this Agency and recommend it, single c 
| : design with a book on embroider- sensi 
: ing th talog - ; 
my, | ine these flowersand ourcatslogue |732-4 Boston Block. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. Circulars Free, B 
20c. P. B. WORTHINGTON, 
246 Canal St., N. Y. City The Ame 
mF at $1 
begi 
This Jo 
Soul Ks! — : 
Mo.., 
seco 
———— Renew | 
scr 
; m 
Discont: 
x Fr ers 
sie THE THING FOR seri 
rear 
TEACHERS TO GIVE PUPIIS § ow, 
AT THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL. | 
P— __ 
The Souvenir consists of two fine 
: white cards, ivory finish, round corners, 
yi on one of which is printed in brightest § 
; N. 1] 
Pee gold the name of school, teacher, officers, F  yyo 
( etc., and on the other the names of pu-f 
Y ° . 
a vA pils, also in gold. The two cards ar} 4; 
Y fastened together by a bow of fine silk 1 
b) V) d The 
y) cord. Hei 
G Yy For 
<y) Send in your order AT ONCE, 
3 Writing names VERY PLAINLY to avoid mistakes. p "mr 
Art 
We extend the special courtesy tof ™ 
teachers not to ask a cent in advance. fren 
When you have received the Souvenirs practi 
you send the pay. This is certainly af Dr 
fair offer. Sample free. a 
Exami 
PRICES: Wa 
Thirty Souvenirs for $1.00. cher 
Two cents for each additional Souvenir. re 
Four cents each for less than thirty. | 
On orders amounting to $5.00 and over 4) ' 1 
discount of 20 per cent will be given. LiTeR 
BUSIN: 
THE BIXLER PRINTING C0., 
Mention this paper. CANAL DOVER, OHIO. 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 





j.G. REYNOLDS, EDITOR AND MANAGER, 














Terms, per year, in advance.......................... $1.00 
CE Eee suvegeatenens 10 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


the American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you failto get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through » mails at 
second-class rates. 

oe pre mptly after or even em. your sub- 

tiption expires. This will greatly accom- 
siete us, 

Siseatinnenets.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
sctiber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 


Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 





Address PERRIN & SMITH 
Pablishers, 
Second and Vine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
CONTENTS. 

Editorial. Page. 
N. E. A. at Milwaukee ...... avhiets 6 
Mothers’ Meetings. .............0.ccccccseccserecces 6 
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man of 


It robs the world for a 
ability to live in idleness. 





Be careful where you step and 
those little ones that are follow- 


ing you will stumble less. 





For the State to furnish the 
text-books free to all children, 
these books to be purchased and 
owned by the district, is, no doubt, 
a good plan. State uniformity of 
text-books under these conditions 
would not be necessary—but we 
fail to see any reason why the 
State should undertake to manu- 
facture these text-books. 





Many States have a county su- 
perintendent of schools in every 
county—many of the larger coun- 
ties having two. This superin- 
tendent has full control over the 
institute. He selects the instruc- 
tors; has full charge of every- 
thing that takes place and is, in 
fact, superintendent. As soon ‘as 
Missouri has a superintendent in 
every county there will be no need 
of the State ‘Superintendent ap- 


pointing the instructors for the in- 
stitutes, 


as proposed by the 








"SAFETY OF A + REPUBLIG ra y 





amendments to the institute law. 
We believe, however, that insti- 





tute instructors .and conductors 
should be licensed by the State 
Superintendent and only those 
having a license should be em- 
ployed. 

“In America, more than any 


other country, is music needed as 
a tonic, to cure the infectious and 
ridiculous business fever which is- 
responsible for so many cases of 
premature collapse.” 





There are people who are al- 
ways talking of doing great 
things; but because they wait for 
great opportunities, life passes, 
and the little deeds of love and 
kindness are not done at all. 





One of the grandest accomplisfs- 
ments of our public schools is the 
teaching of respect for regularly- 
constituted authority, and swbor- 
dination to right action, right liv- 
ing and respect for others, as welf 
as instilling those sublime lessons 
of patriotism and devotion to 
one’s country, which are so char- 
acteristic of our people. 





Giving scientific temperance in- 
struction, teaching the evils of in- 
temperance and doing nothing te 
destroy the saloon, is a good deak 
like trying to kill a snake by 
pinching his tail. 
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N. E. A. AT MILWAUKEE, 


Milwaukee is making extended 


preparations for the next meet- 
ing of the National Educational! 
Association next July. On a re 


cent visit to Milwaukee we found 
the local committee, the teachers 
and the citizens generally plan- 
ning and preparing to take care of 
the largest crowd that has ever at- 
tended the meeting of the N. E. 


A. Nearly all the rooms at the 
leading hotels have been already 


engaged, but the citizens will open 
their homes and everybody 
be well cared for. 


will 


attrac 


sight- 


Milwaukee has many 
tions for the tourist and 
seer. As an American city it pre- 
sents phases that must be inter- 
esting to every observant and 
thoughtful person. It is the great 
city of cozy cottages, where every 
workingman owns his own home; 
where you find magnificent public 
buildings, handsome business 
blocks, ideal residences, beautiful 
drives, fine educational institu- 
tions, and world-famed industries, 
a city where art, music, 
general education are fostered in 
the highest degree. 





and 


It is the most German 
the United States, yet most in- 
tensely American in spirit and ac- 
tivity. It is the one city in this 
country which maintains as many 
daily newspapers printed in the 
German language as it does in the 
English; unfolds German customs 
and habits in all their simplicity, 
and is at the same time full of 
Yankee enterprise and thrift. 


city in 





Though an inheritance of acres 
may be bequeathed, an_ inheri- 
tance of knowledge cannot. The 
wealthy man may pay others for 
doing his work for him; but it is 
impossible to get his thinking 


another, or to 
purchase any kind of self-culture. 
—Samuel Smiles. 


done for him by 





MOTHERS’ MEETING. 


Anything that tends to bring the 
school and the home into closer 
relationship to each other and to 
give the teachers a better insight 
into the home training of the chil- 
dren is to be most 


heartily com- 


mended. The mothers’ meetings, 


which are being held in many 


places, where the mothers and 
teachers meet together and talk 


over the various phases of child 
training, are the means of doing 
much good, not alone to the teach- 
well be- 
interested in child 
training, and thus the home be- 
the ally of the 


ers, but the mothers as 


come more 
comes strong 
school. 

Why cannot all the cities and 
villages take up this matter and 
arrange for mothers’ meetings at 
least once a month? Dismiss 
school an hour earlier and have 
attendance of 
Make the 
meetings rather informal. Let the 
speaking be done without rising— 


just as large an 


mothers as_ possible. 


many mothers are not eloquent 
public speakers, but they are full 
of plain, practical common sense 
pedagogy, which is of more value 
to the teacher than much of the 
theoretical child study of the day. 

Another good effect of these 
meetings is the feeling of sympa- 
thy and helpfulness that it engen- 
ders, bringing the home influence 
to work with the school, instead 
of against it, as has too often been 
the case. 

Let us have more mothers’ meet- 


ings. 


Turn to page 34 and see our 
grand offer. 

































CHILD STUDY AND MORAL 
TRAINING. 





BY GEORGE T. MURPHY, 


With the idea of obtaining som 
definite information on the kind 
of moral ideas held by children, | 
followed a plan similar to that 
used by Prof. Osborn, of Brook 
lyn. But whereas he got opinion 
from only about ninety _ pupils 
who attended a private school, lo 
cated in a neighborhood where re 
fining influences are supposed t 
prevail, I gathered answers from 
641, who gave their opinion as ty 
“What a girl should do to be call 
ed a good girl,” and from 430 boys, 
who gace their opinion as to 
“What a boy should do to be call. 
ed a good boy.” 

The results gathered from the 
examination of their papers and 
the tabulation of the answers ar 
interesting and significant. 

It should be remembered. that 
the children are from 11 to Ii 
years old; the vast majority, how 
ever, are between 11 and 14 yearn 
old, and that the judgments ar 
spontaneous and do not represent 
such conclusions as might have 
been obtained if an opportunity 
for preparation had been given o 
if the pupils had been questioned 
by the teacher. 

Before I proceed to summariz 
the results I want to say that, for 
the most part the composition is 
good and a remarkable feature is 
that there is a gratifying absence 
of any attempt to be “fresh” @ 
“smart.” 

There was no suspicion on the 
part of the pupils as to the put 
questions 


pose for asking these 
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and the answers are such as would 
be made by people of their age 
when off guard. 

For the most part the papers 
give evidence that children have 
clear ideas of what is right and 
of what is wrong, but of course 
evidence is not wanting that the 
moral ideas of many are concerned 
mainly with concrete acts. 

Let us read the tabulation be- 
fore we proceed further: 


Girls. Boys. Total 


Obedience ...........560 364 924 
Industry .... . 320 201 524 
Riki 5'0'5,~ i: 54'0's 0: 0 177 631 
eee 325 239 564 
Truthfulness .... ....197 118 315 
ee 136 49 185 
TS et 197 314 
Usefulness .......... 99 23 122 
(ieenliness .. ....... 96 60 156 
Se eee 95 5 100 
MOND xis 6 S'wieis a'b 65 40 105 
ee ere 44 7 51 
Conscientious ....... 39 27 66 
Thoughtfulness .... . 36 4 40 
OS ere 32 11 43 
Promptness .. ...... 20 25 50 
Self-reliance .. ...... 10 7 17 
DED: aioss sateen © 1 8 
Contentment .. ...... 6 1 7 
Perseverance .. ..... 2 3 5 
Ber COMITOL ... 22s. D 0 9 
Repentance .. ....... 4 0 4 
Pure thoughts ........ & 0 3 
Self-respect ......... 2 1 3 
0 Se ee 1 0 1 
0 eee ri 0 127 127 
Good associates ...... 0 95 95 
POMERIEY .. cvcccass O 3 43 
PMNS, 04s saccene @ 3 3 
BMADILION 2.00.05 0000 0 0 1 2 


The virtue most frequently men- 
tioned is obedience, which is giv- 
en by 560 or 85 per cent. of the 
girls, and 430 or & per cent. of 
the boys; industry coming second 
with favorable answers from 323 
or 50 per cent. of thé girls, 201 or 
about 50 per cent. of the boys; 
love is third in favor with 454 or 
71 per cent. of the girls, but only 
177 or 41 per cent. of the boys; 
politeness takes fourth place with 
affirmative answers from 325 or 
51 per cent. of the girls and 239 or 
55 per cent. of the boys. Truth- 





fulness, which it was expected 
would take first place or at least 
second place among the virtues 
most essential to the good girl or 
the good boy, is fifth in favor with 
197 or 30 per cent. of the girls and 
118 or 27 per cent. of the boys. 
Should the comparison be pursued 
further much of vast interest to 
teacher, parents and all students 
of ethics will find abundant food 
for thought. Though as a whole 
the results are unsatisfactory, yet 
we must not fail to observe that 
the experience of home and school 
has developed some idea of those 
virtues so essential to the happi- 
ness of the individual and the 
maintenance of republican institu- 
tions. The inferior place given to 
the virtue of truthfulness by more 
than one thousand of the young 
people in this community is start- 
ling to say the least. It may be 
explained the ground that 
truthfulness is such a common vir- 
tue and so seldom violated that it 
was not thought worthy of men- 
tion. But do we believe this to be 
the true explanation? The papers 
furnish striking confirmation of 
the assertion that for children any- 
thing unforbidden is right; or to 
put it stronger, to suit the present 
day and generation, anything is 
right that is not prohibited. They 
also testify that there is enough 
moral sentiment among the chil- 
dren to encourage those pessimis- 
tically inclined. They show also 
that correct ethical ideas are not 
confined to the wealthier and what 
is usually supposed to be the more 
cultivated and refined class, but 
that all alike have higher or low- 
er moral standards according to 
the higher or lower ideals suggest- 
ed by home and school training. 

Such tests furnish the teacher 
with invaluable data, the study of 
which will give a better acquaint- 
ance with the individual child. 

St. Louis, Feb. 1, ’97. 


on 


THE TEACHER FOR THE TIMES. 


AUSTEN K. DE BLOIS, PH. D., 
President of Shurtleff College. 


The teacher plays upon the 
chords of the inner life. Most men 
are hewers of wood and drawers 
of water; they minister to our ma- 
terial needs. The teacher moulds 
and guides the deeper life of the 
spirit, and enters thus the very 
holy of holies. The dweller in the 
temple is always greater than the 
dweller in the market-place, and 
even so the teacher’s mission rais- 
es him to a peculiar and exalted 
station, and gives him a unique 
place amongst men. By virtue of 
his office he is the guardian of 
youth. He builds character, im- 
parts culture, disciplines the will, 
and prepares the mind for practi- 
cal and efficient service in the 
world. 

There are at the present time 
two questions which vitally affect 
the teacher in his plans and in his 
work. They concern the charac- 
teristics of the age, and the extent 
to which the teacher should obey 
the spirit by which the age is gov- 
erned. 

A controlling element in the 
life of the time is the passion for 
change which is consuming men. 
We are rushing with headlong 
haste after that which is novel and 
startling. Discovery and inven- 
tion are throwing back the shad- 
owy curtains of the unseen uni- 
verse. We are constantly on tip- 
toe with excitement, watching 
eagerly the wheel of fortune as it 
turns. The heavens are revealing 
their secrets, the earth is unlock- 
ing its mysteries, the deeps are 
yielding up their treasured stores. 
Man is remaking Nature on a new 
and improved model. He is tun- 
neling her mountains, bridging 
her chasms, chaining her catar- 
acts, directing her lightnings, and 
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winging her winds with messages 
of victory. The Spirit of the 
Times bends all things to its will. 
It is a restless and arrogant spir- 
it. It strikes at the root of the 
old tree. It demolishes the an- 
cient watch-tower on the heights, 
and flings an electric jet into mid- 
air. It leaves the dusty highway 
road and the caravan-wagon, and 
starts across country with rock- 
ballasted railway tracks and 
Pullman cars. It multiplies novel- 
ties, and we poor children grasp 
them eagerly, and laugh at the 
foolish, slow old folks who went 
plodding on and on in their quaint 
and quiet fashion, long ago! 

The log-cabin on the marsh has 
disappeared. The genius of the 
age has spoken, and the Marquette 
Building and the Woman’s Tem- 
ple rise in stately splendor. The 
scythe and the spade must follow 
the spear and the tomahawk; the 
horse must follow the mastodon 
into oblivion; machinery is king! 
The sailing-vessel is sailing still, 
out into the ocean of forgetful- 
ness; to-day the iron-clad ocean- 
liner ploughs her fearful, foaming 
course through the frightened wat- 
ers. <A long farewell to the old 
world; a welcome to the new! The 
new must rule. New plans, new 
methods, new appliances, musi 
guide the prow of progress into 
the far-off sun-lit land of dreams. 
The new Education must instruct 
our boys and girls. The new Sci- 
ence sweeps the cobwebs out of 
yonder sky, and shows that there 
is only void beyond. The new 
Theology bids us revise our views 
of God, the world, and man. The 
new Woman stands upon the hust 


ings to harangue the wondering 
multitudes, while the dear wife 


and the sweet mother of the olden 
days, the old home days, must go 
with all old-fashioned and unfash- 
ionable things, into the shadow- 
land. Thus the “old things of 


life’ are passing, thus all things 
are ‘becoming new. 

Alive to the spirit and tenden- 
the teacher 
should be a disciple of that which 
is new; and with ready mind 


cies of the’ times, 
he 
should adapt himself to changing 
conditions. Yet with willing de- 
votion to the new there should al- 
ways be linked a reverence for the 
old and tried. The teacher should 
be at once progressive and conser- 
vative. There are great literary 
movements whose present drift he 
should trace. There are philoso- 
phical systems coming into prom- 
inence, whose bearings he should 
study. The recent and rapid de- 
velopments of pedagogical science 
he should follow. New methods 
and appliances he should know. 
In education as in everything 
else, the pace and the 
have The Common 
School, the Free School, and the 


measure 
changed. 


High School, are names’ which 
stand for new ideas and _ noble 


ideals. The School is coming to a 
place of deserved and recognized 
Rein and 


power. Such men as 


Paulsen and Grossman, in Ger- 
many; Arnold and Bain and Spen- 
cer, in England; Horace Mann and 
Stanley Hall and W. T. Harris, in 
America, while dignifying old and 
well-established principles of edu- 
cation, have awakened the spirit 
of investigation and have brought 
new truths to light. Along with 
these wise leaders every teacher 
may become a prophet and apos- 
tle of a larger intellectual life. 
Closely associated with the spir- 
it of change and novelty is the 
genius for reform. To cure exist- 
ing and imagined evils of every 
sort, remedies are being advocat- 
ed. Panaceas and specifics for the 
ills which vex our national and 
social life, abound on every hand. 
In the main there are two class- 
es of reformers—those who would 
plant and those 


who would up- 


——— 
—<——< 


root. For every Luther there 
an Erasmus. 
Christian and 
formers. 


Again, there ap 
non-Christian jp 
There are men who ge 
with alarm that we are losing ow 
Christian Sabbath, Sweet 
home life, our puritan piety, ani 
our reverence for the sanctity of 


our 


the marriage tie; and who lament 
the social inequalities which car 
ry grave and glaring evils in thej 
train. Such men would destroy by 
saving, and reform by regenerat 
ing. On the other hand there risa 
the great body of malcontents ani 
revolutionists. 

In his relations with the spirit 
of reform the teacher should com 
bine some judgment and a pursuit 
of high ideals. Very often thee 
sence of reform is individualism, 
The Man is the Movement. With 
in certain well-defined limits the 
teacher should ‘be a law unto him 
self. 
ipse dixit. 


He should follow no man‘ 
He should be faithfil 
and fearless, unfettered and inde 
pendent, and ready to give hi 
life-blood for the truth. Herbert 
Spencer has said that “there isi 
soul of truth in things erroneous’ 
In his role as reformer the teacher 
should learn the gospel of charity 
and the divine gift of discrimin 
tion. We are coming to see thal 
other religions than our own bea! 
elements of truth within them. N 
philosophy has compassed heavel 
and earth; no science has dreamed 
of The 
teacher is most successful who uw 


such an undertaking. 
derstands his work, in its breadth 
and its narrowness, in its needs 
its limitations and its purposes 
Such an one is not “cabin’d, crib 
b’d, confined.” He is not hamper 
ed by set routine or the galling 
He 
and creates. No man can be the 
best kind of a teacher who is n0 
by nature something of a reform 
er. The man who falters and the 


man who blindly follows, degraée 


yoke of custom. construct 
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and stultify the teaching profes- 
sion. The teacher should bea 
slave to no text-book, or theory, or 
special method of work. 

Students are awake and alert 
today. The age of dogma is al- 
most dead; the reign of authority 
is well-nigh at an end. In _ the 
class-room of an earlier day the 
all-wise dominie explained that 
things in general were “thus and 
so.” The pupil repeated the fact, 
and education was limited to the 
delineation of the fact in all its 
phases and relations. To-day the 
student cries, “The teacher claims 
that things are thus and so. I 
must satisfy myself, and prove or 
disprove the assertion by careful 
study and research.” The spirit 
of thoughtful enquiry which is 
abroad in the land has entered the 
class-room, and it bids the teach- 
er look well to his laurels, while 
it compels a fair and independent 
attitude toward every question, 
and requires that the man who 
guides the growing and expanding 
mind of youth be worthy of his 
station. 

Again, the most casual observ- 
er cannot fail to note widespread 
signs of a resistless energy which 
is permeating and penetrating our 
civilization. In the cities the fa- 
ces of the people are anxious, eag- 
er, earnest, full of fire and force 
and purpose; and the inspiration 
of their intense activity thrills and 
quickens the life of the age. The 
farmer is moving to the village, 
the villager to the town, the bur- 
gher to the metropolis. The cities 
are sounding night and day with 
the babel of strange tongues, the 
clamor of many voices, the clash 
of mighty engines, the ceaseless 
din of trade and commerce, and 
the roar of giant industries. A vis- 
itor from England thought that 
every man in the streets of Bos- 
ton was hurrying home to dinner, 
and that every man in New York 


was rushing to a fire. I wonder 
what he thought when he reached 
Chicago! 

In the face of this prevailing 
habit of our time, what teacher 
an afford to lag in lazy fashion 
in the rear of the procession? If 
we except the college professor, 
very few amongst the multitude 
of teachers have become famous. 
The fault lies in the low concep- 
tions which are entertained with 
reference to the function of the 
educator. There is not sufficient 
loyalty amongst the members of 
the craft. A noble and most hon- 
orable occupation is made the 
means of temporary livelihood. 
The embryo preacher or lawyer 
turns aside to teach, that he may 
earn an amount sufficient to en- 
able him to complete his studies. 
The maiden fair makes teaching a 
means to the higher end of a wed- 
ing trousseau. Very often those 
who continue to teach are the un- 
ambitious and the incompetent. 
The spirit of enthusiasm, of ener- 
gy, and of god-like earnestness, 
present in every other sphere of 
En- 
thusiasm of the right sort means 
devotion, whole-heartedness, 


action, is sadly needed here. 


en- 
tire consecration. It means loyal- 


ty, and life-work for a chosen 
cause. 

The teacher must give himself; 
his brain, his heart, his life, his 
all. The school-room is the place 
of boundless opportunity for the 
teacher as well as for the scholar. 
The best 
who know the most, but those who 
If “it is the des- 
tiny of man to perfect himself,” it 
is the high mission of the teacher 
to perfect himself by leading and 
others. 


teachers are not those 


give the most. 


inspiring and perfecting 
Such a man, entrusted with the 
training of immortal souls, should 
have moral stamina, personal pow- 
er, unfailing patience, and bound- 
less enthusiasm. He should under- 


stand that “through every star, 
through every grass-blade, but 


most through every human soul, 
the glory of a living God still 
beams.” His spirit should be 
hopeful and courageous, and a 
genial optimism should pervade 
his work. 

Hitherto the Teacher and the 
Times have had little in common. 
The teacher has run the round of 
his daily tasks, and the dull rou- 
tine has brought no breath of in- 
spiration from the busy world be- 
yond. The teacher has been too 
often a pedant, a visionary, or a 
formalist. To-day there are signs 
of an intellectual quickening, and 
the true teacher is coming to the 
birth. The Age makes the man, 
and the man in time directs and 
shapes the spirit of the age. So 
the teacher whom the times de- 
mand will surely come, and come 
to govern and inspire the life. of 
generations yet unborn. 

cnevondiipaamemen: 

The race of life has become intense; 
the runners are treading upon each 
other’s heels. Woe be to him who stops 
to tie his shoe-strings. 


—Carlyle. 
a 


In the Looking-Glass. 
This world is like a looking glass; 
And if you want to see 
People frown at you as you pass, 
And use you slightingly; 
If you want quarrels, snubs and foes, 
Put on a fretful face, 
Scowl at the world—you’ll find it shows 
The very same grimace. 
This world is like a looking-glass; 
And if you wish to be 
On pleasant terms with all who pass, 
Smile on them pleasantly; 
Be helpful, generous and true, 
And very soon you'll find 
Each face reflecting back to you 
An image bright and kind. 
—The Churchman. 
ee en 
To select one text book to suit all the 
schools of the State both city and coun- 
try is as unreasonable an undertaking 
as it would be to arrange a bill of fare 
suitable to all the people of the State. 
Unless the Text Book Law that is now 
before the Missouri Legislature can be 
properly amended it ought not to pass. 








Io 
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THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 
BY WM. M. BRYANT, M. A., LL. D. 
Credo is the first word in the hu- 


man vocabulary. Without his 
creeds man would not ‘be man. He 


even credits with eagerness the 
wildest tales and opens account 


with the Impossible. Deceive him 
and he still believes. Cheat him 
and he still trusts. He lives by 
faith and only starves on  skepti- 
cism. The cynic who scoffs at the 
faith of the “innocents,” himself 
lives on the “innocent” faith that 
he alone is wise in believing noth- 
ing. The bearer of false witness 
is confident that all the world will 
confide in his treasons. 

Were not the greater part of the 
world honest deception would not 
be worth the trouble. He who 
thinks to live by falsity is in real- 
ity only striving to undo the faith 
of men in human kind, succeeding 
in which he but strikes away the 


ground of his own existence. 
When Minus leaves his grocer’s 


bills unpaid he does so in the faith 
that the Plus family will make up 
the deficiency and that so the sup- 
ply of food will not be reduced to 
zero. The house-breaker trusts 
to the same physical and chemical 
laws does the house-owner. 
And the swindler drives his trade 
in utmost assurance that the wis- 
dom of the race is great enough to 
put beyond all question the few- 
ness of those who are like himself. 

If he with whom perfidy be- 
comes a habit turns his own faith 
into a phantasm, his perfidy also 
serves by its sting to stimulate in 
worthier minds still deeper scorn 
of falsehood and reverence for 
truth. Look which way you will, 
and you will find that unfaith is 
merely the faith that faith itself 
may prove untrue. Assuming to 
doubt the worth and worthiness of 
others—that is the cheap form in 


as 


which the egotist unfolds his faith 
in his own superior qualities. On 
the contrary, generous faith in hu- 
manity quickens the currents of 
life and 
the true faith 
in self that proves to be but the 
central impulse toward ceaseless 
labor and endless growth and that 
mild humility that claims nothing 
Save as a means to make life per- 
fect for that greater Self, the so- 
cial world, without which the life 
of the little self could 
pand into a form or a 
worth living. Truly, we “live by 
faith.” Itis the subtle germ of 
all belief, of all hope, of all ambi- 
tion. It is the magic thread by 
which the human soul lifts itself 
out of brutehood 
hood to godhood. 


human 
awakens within it 


every healthy 


mever €z- 


degree 


through man- 
It is thus that 
the “credit system” proves to be 
the very breath of the life of the 
world. 


—~<9>——_ 


WHAT SHALL BOYS DO? 


BY WILLIAM A, MOWRY. 





The choice of a profession is a very 
for any young man. 
But that is not what I propose to speak 
upon at ‘this time. 


imyportant step 


It is necessary to 
go back of that and discuss some prin- 
ciples which underlie and which lead 
up to the choice of one’s vocation. 

In one of these “new fangled,’” mod- 
erm associations the executive commit- 
tee is divided into several working sub- 
committees. One of these subcommit- 
tees lis called the “Outlook Committee.” 
It is their business to study the signs 
of the times and see what subjects 
ought to be brought before the society. 
They are the advance guard, the pick- 
ets, the videttes, who go on in advance 
and study the ground, observe the “lay 
of the land,” and, like Caleb and Josh- 
ua, bring back a report coupled with 
advice whether to go forward and in 
which direction. 

So with us this morning; we wish to 
look ahead and observe the condition 
of things; and see whether it is best to 
scale this mountain, meander like the 
river through this valley, or make a 
flank movement to the right or to the 


———— —— 
left. What is best for boys to unde. 
take to do? 

A very good man of my acquaintang 
really believes that we are educating 


the boys too much. He thinks edu. 


tion makes them proud and unfit 
them, mentally and physically, fo 
work. I suppose he would have a few 


—perhaps children of the best families 
—educated to fill the highest places 
but the mass 
‘wood and 


should be “hewers of 
water,” and 


be educate 


drawers of 
consequently should not 
above their sphere. 

Col, Lockett, the largest cotton plant 
er in Georgia, said, last summer, that 
several years ago he discovered that an 
intelligent person would pick more cot- 
ton in one day and pick it better than 
an ignorant one. In his mind great re 
sults grew from that discovery. _ It 
this merely mechanical work could be 
done better by intelligence, then every 
thing else could,—hence, it follows that 
the mass should be educated; the pros 
perity of the state requires it. The 
blacks and the whites must both be ed 
ucated; therefore, schools must be es 
tablished and supported for both rae 
es. This is a far-reaching inference, 
but it is a legitimate one. 

You often ask yourselves, 
shall I do in life?’ What shall I strive 
to fit myself for? What kind of a posi- 
tion shall I seek?” 
inevitably be, “Do your best. 
the most of yourself. Aim high.” It 
was Daniel Webster that said toa 
young man, who hesitated to prepare 


“What 


The answer must 
Make 


to enter the legal profession because it 
was so crowded, ‘““There is room enough 
up higher.” And I hope you will bear 
in mind that Webster’s answer has al 
application wider than the legal pro 
fession. “There enough up 
higher” in every distinct business of 
life. 

What the ‘world needs to-day is lead- 
ers,—thoroughly educated, skilled, com- 
petent leaders. There is more difficul 
ty in securing one first-class superin- 
tendent for a cotton or woolen mill 
than a hundred first-class weavers or 
spinners. ‘There is more difficulty in 
finding a first-class, competent “boss” 
for a gang of shovelers, who shall di- 
rect their work skillfully and success 
fully, than in getting the entire gang of 
men to shovel. 

A few years ago a young man went 
into a cotton factory and spent a year 
in learning the ‘work in the carding 
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nom. He then devoted another year 
to the spinning room; still another in 
earning how to weave. He boarded 
with the overseer of one of these rooms, 
and was often asking questions, He 
picked up all sorts of knowledge. He 
was educating himself in a good 
school, and was destined to graduate 
high in his class. He \became superin- 
tendent of a small mill, at a salary of 
about fifteen hundred dollars a year. 
He was sought for a higher place. It 
happened in this way: One of the 
large mills in Fall River was running 
pehind-hand; instead of making money, 
the corporation was losing. They want- 
ala first-class man to direct the affairs 
of the mill. They applied to a gentle- 
man ‘in Boston, well acquainted with 
the leading men engaged in the manu- 
facture of cotton. He told them he 
knew of a young man that would suit 
them, but they would have to give him 
a good salary. 

“What salary will he require?” 

“IT cannot tell; but I think you ‘would 
have to pay him six thousand dollars 
a year.” 

“That is a very large sum; we have 
never paid so much.” 

No, probably not; and you have nev- 
er had a competent man. The condi- 
tion of your mill, and the story you 
have told me to-day, show the result. I 
do not think he would go for less. I 
should not advise him to, but I will 
advise him to accept if you offer him 
that salary; and I think he will save 
you thirty per cent of the cost of mak- 
ing your goods.” 

The salary was offered, the man ac- 
cepted, and he saved nearly forty per 
cent of the cost the first year. Soon he 
had a call from one of the largest cor- 
porations in New England, with whom 
he engaged as superintendent for five 
years, at a salary of ten thousand dol- 
larsa year. He had ‘been with this 
company only about one year before he 
had an offer of fifteen thousand dollars 
ayear. He declined this offer, be- 
cause he would not break his contract 
even for five thousand dollars a year 
margin, 





To know children measures the love 
for them.—G. Stanley Hall. 


The study of the child means the 
study of humanity, the study of self, 
together with every possible interest of 
life—G. W. A. Luckey, in The Child- 
Study Monthly. 





HELPS TO THE STUDY OF PLANT 
LIFE. 





BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 





(We are under special obligationstothe Ameri- 
can Book Company for the loan of the cuts 
used in this article.) 


Not to every one who would gladly 
gain at least an elementary knowledge 
of plant life comes the opportunity to 
pursue the study of botany under a 
teacher. Even the names of some of 
our beautiful wild flowers are to their 
most enthusiastic admirers forever un- 
known; the secret longings for an in- 
terpretation of their peculiar structure 
and habits, forever ungratified—not so 


of a volume on the subject under the 
supervision of a teacher (?) field work 
being omitted or at least occupying a 
secondary position. Happily the latter 
method is growing more and more 
rare, modern pedagogy and the plan of 
recent text-books combining to render 
the study of the things themselves pre- 
eminent. 


‘Since among standard works on plant 
life, scarcely two, geographically or 
technically considered, cover exactly 
the same ground, selection must - be 
largely governed by individual attain- 
ments and surroundings. No  preten- 
sions to completeness are made in the 
list which follows. This brief sum- 





HOW THE YOUNG SQUASH 


much from lack of opportunity as from 
failure to grasp it. 

The average high school presents at 
best, in the limited time assigned to the 
subject, only the elements of the 
science. It aims, however (or should, 
at least,) to present them in such form 
and manner as to stimulate the pupil 
to systematic and persistent investiga- 
tion, and in this is its highest mission. 

While instruction under modern 
methods gives to the student inestim- 
able advantages in several directions, 
the fact is too often overlooked that a 
determination to succeed, eternal vigi- 
lance on all sides, and one or two 
standard text-books will do wonders 
toward supplying this deficiency. Asa 
Gray commenced under much greater 
deprivations than fall to the lot of most 
of us. 

Charles Kingsley defines the ‘“thor- 
oughly good naturalist” as one who 
“knows his own parish thoroughly;”’ 
and I trust I shall not be compelled to 
assume a defensive attitude in making 
the statement that infinitely better 
work may be done by studying the 
book of nature with some standard 
text alone as guide and _ interpreter, 
than by memorizing the printed pages 


COMES INTO THE WORLD. 


mary of the nature and scope of such 
works as have proved of assistance to 
the writer is given with the hope that 
others may find it in a measure _help- 
ful in making selections adapted to 
their own needs. 

Gray’s writings have ever occupied a 
top shelf in botanical libraries. Con- 
sidering his lessons and especially the 
manual, too hard for beginners, Dr. 
Gray adapted the science to juvenile 
minds in two delightful volumes, How 
Plants Behave and How Plants Grow, 
published by the American Book Com- 
pany, Chicago, at 54 cents and 80 cents, 
respectively. The first is intended for 
supplementary reading in the lower 
grades, showing how plants move, 
climb, ete. The second is an introduc- 
tion to structural botany, and contains 
a popular flora, the latter, owing to 
lack of space, less complete than the 
author wished. Of these two books, 
Sir Joseph Hooker wrote in 1888: “That 
for charm of matter and style, they 
have no equal in botanical literature.’ 

Teachers and adult pupils desiring a 
more complete work will find in Gray’s 
Lessons the general principles of plant 
structure and physiology well explain- 
ed, both by description and illustration. 
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While it treats primarily of the higher 
or seed-brearing plants, the structure 
and habits of the simpler forms, such 
as ferns, mosses and fungi are noticed 
in a general way. It defines technical 
terms and prepares for the analysis of 
plants; it is intended to be supplement- 


ed by some Flora or Manual. Price, 
94 cents. 
Gray’s Manual describes the seed- 


bearing plants and ferns growing 
without cultivation east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of North Carolina and 
Tennessee—the territory south of this 
limit being well provided for in Chap- 
man’s Flora of the Southern States. By 
the aid of the analytical key one may 
soon learn to identify all, but the most 
complex and difficult forms. Bound 
with the Lessons, it furnishes a most 
efficient guide to the wild flowers with- 


in the geographical limits indicated. 
Price of Manual, $1.62. Bound with 
Lessons, $2.16. 

Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden 


Botany, recentiy revised and brought 
down to date by Prof. L. H. Bailey, is 
intended to furnish beginners and pu- 
pils in secondary schools an easier flora 
than the Manual. To this end, fewer 
technical terms are introduced; and 
many of the more rare or insignificant 
plants, as well as those most difficult 
to analyze—the rods, 
grasses and sedges, for instance—are 
wholly or in part omitted. On the oth- 
er hand, itis made more comprehen 
sive than the Manual by the 
of cultivated plants; in fact, even more 
prominence is given to them than to 
those indigenous to the soil. Besides, 
its geographical range extends to the 
extreme South, and Westward to the 
100th meridian. While intended to 
simplify the study, the descriptions by 
their brevity are sometimes rendered 
ambiguous; and the writer has on more 
than one occasion when in doubt re- 
garding the identity of a certain spec- 
ies, been glad to receive the more spe- 
cific details given by the Manual as fin- 
al and conclusive evidence. $1.44. 
Bound with the Lessons under the title, 
School and Field Book of Botany, it is 
a favorite text-book in secondary 
schools, and an excellent private 
panion in field or garden. $1.80. 

Coulter’s Manual of Rocky Mountain 
Botany, the outgrowth, its author in- 
forms us, of an idea suggested by Dr. 
Gray, extends on substantially the 
same plan the description of plants 
from the 100th meridian (the western 
limit of Gray’s Field, Forest and Gar- 
den), through the Western slope of the 


asters, golden 


inclusion 


com- 


Rockies. Introduced weeds are re 
stricted to foot-notes, that their rela- 
tionship to the native flora may be kept 
in view. Since it is the only text-book 
covering this territory, to resident stu- 
dents it is the book necessary above all 
$1.62. Bound with 
Lessons, $2.16. 

Wood’s Class Book of Botany is sim- 
ilar to Gray’s Lessons and Manual in 
scope and purpose. 
tive 


others. Gray’s 


As to the compara- 
detail, 


merits of the treatment in 


illustrated flora of American plants hag 
until now been a notable desideratyn 
in botanical literature—the deficiency 
being by no means restricted to ama. 
teurs. Since only parts of the larger 
plants can be represented in the dray. 
ings, the aim has been to select the 
most characteristic of these and to pre 
serve their natural proportions, Ip 
most instances the cuts are from Y to 
2-3 natural size, the scale being in each 
case indicated. The area included ex. 





individual preferences differ; each au- 
thor presents the fundamental princi- 
ples of structure and physiology; each 
prepares for the use of, and presents a 
hand-book of the surrounding flora. In 
the latter, Mr. Wood has been exceed- 
ingly liberal, both as to species includ- 
ed and details in description. His geo- 
graphical range extends from the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico (excluding Southern Florida) 
and includes about 1,000 species in cul- 
tivation. $2.50. 

All of the above are published by the 
American Book Company, Chicago, Ill. 

The latest and one of the im- 
portant acquisitions on the subject is 
an Illustrated Flora of the United 
States and Canada, by Dr. N. L. Brit- 
ton, of Columbia University. This is to 
be completed in three 


most 


volumes, only 
the first. “Ferns to Carpet-weed,” hav- 
img yet been given to the public. Its 
most striking advance over its prede- 
cessors is that every one of the more 
than 4,000 species included is illustrat- 
ed; searcely one-fourth of these have 
ever ‘been figured before. That a few 


strokes of the artists may be much 


more experessive than words, is 
freely admitted. And while  Brit- 
ain and other transatlantic coun- 
tries long ago made a_ée prac- 


tical application of this,an exhaustive 


tends from the Atlantic to the 102 
meridian, and from the northern limits 
of Manitoba and Labrador to the 
southern boundary of Virginia and 
Kentucky. This practically compre 
hends the flora of the northern portion 
of the Great Plains and nearly all Are. 
tic plants. the publication of 
Gray’s works, great changes have been 


Since 


found desirable in the systematic ar- 
In this, the 
author has followed the plan of En- 
gler and Prantl! regarding the sequence 
of families. 


rangement of the groups. 


It differs from the old or- 


der in beginning with the most simple 
forms and ending with the most con- 


plex, now almost unanimously received 
among scientists as the true principle 
of arrangement. Another new feature 
is the nomenclature. At the Rochester 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, some 
three or four years ago, a 


code was 
adopted with a view to securing  uni- 
formity on this point. In it the main 


thread is, priority of publication; that 
is, the name under which the first de 
scription was published is to be restor- 
ed. This rule unmodified would neces- 
sarily lead: to many complications and 
inconsistencies, to avert which further 
rules of the code (an explanation of 
which lack of space forbids here), 
make provision. The proposed change 
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has led to some animated discussions 
among botanists, with seemingly a ma- 
jority in its favor. Its introduction in- 
to this Flora is so fully supplemented 
py the addition of other names or sy- 
nonyms in italics below, that the incon- 
venience which any change in names 
must temporarily cause, is reduced to 
the minimum, and since so many prom- 
inent botanical publications, including 
those of the various branches of the 
United States Government, have incor- 
porated its principles into their text, 
an acquaintance with them is indispen- 
sible to intelligent reading on the sub- 
ject. To amateur and professional bot- 
anists alike, in fact, to all interested in 
plants and flowers, this work forcibly 
appeals. $3.00 per volume. Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Divison of Botany, have is- 
sued from time to time several publica- 
tions on grasses, illustrated by full- 
page plates. Also in their Contribu- 
tions From the United States National 
Herbarium are a number of floras of 
much value in their respective limits. 
Notable among the latter are a Manual 
of the Phanerogams and Pteridophytes 
of Western Texas and a revision of the 
North American species of Cactaceae, 
both by Dr. J. M. Coulter, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The latter includes 
all known forms of cacti within the 
limits of the United States, with such 


Mexican and West Indian forms as 
could be personally examined by the 
author. Various State publications 


have a special interest to resident stu- 
dents. Local lists are another source 
of information, and the territory cover- 


ed by them has within the past few 
years been largely extended. 
The works thus far mentioned treat 


primarily of ferns and_ seed-plants. 
Campbell’s Structural and Systematic 
Botany deviates from this by giving a 
general insight into the lowest forms of 
vegetable life as well; and after devot- 
ing a few pages to and their 
growth, the author gradually takes us 
from the slime-moulds, pond-scums, 
seaweeds, rusts and mildews, through 
the liverworts and mosses, to higher 
and more familiar orders. While a 
compound microscope is indispensable 
toa thorough study of the lower forms, 
its absence has been to a great extent 


cells 





Provided for in the careful drawings 
and lucid descriptions. The chapter on 
fertilization is suggestive, and there 
are numerous helps for laboratory 
work, As a concise and clear account 
of the results of modern investigation 


regarding structure and _ relationship 
between the different groups, this little 
book deserves more than passing 
tice. $1.25. 

Like the last, Bergen’s Elements of 
Botany is especiaily designed for use in 
secondary schools. It combines with 
the elements of structure and physiol- 
ogy a consideration of the plants in 
their relations to each other and to sur- 
rounding conditions; notes the cireum- 
stances and influences which lead to in- 


no- 





SEED SAILBOATS. 
“Plants and Their Children.”’ 


dividual success or failure in the great 


From 


struggle for existence. The _ illustra- 
tions are numerous and aptly chosen; 
the experiments interesting and tend- 
ing to promote original work. In Part 
Il. is given a small flora of the most 
common spring flowers of the North- 
ern and Middle States. Its chief excel- 
lence, however, lies in the first part; 
and in the discussion of plants dynami- 
sally rather than statically, exists a 
unique and most commendable feature. 
$1.20. 

The last two are published by 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 

Spalding’s Introduction to Botany is 
especially for “laboratory work; and 
used as the author suggests, it necessi- 
tates a close study of the plants them- 
selves. Its methods cultivate accur- 
acy, precision, thoughtfulmess and self- 
reliance. It aims not so much to state 
facts as to direct the pupil to the best 
way of studying them out for himself. 
While the home student will necessar- 
ily find himself somewhat crippled in 
its use (a practical application of parts 
of the schedule being not easily made 
in private work,) there is still much 
that may be fully carried out, and even 
if some of the whys and wherefores do 
elude us, it is better to have puzzled 


Ginn 


over them in vain than to remain indif- 
ferent to their existence. Those  will- 
ing to work will always find it a book 
worth having; those desiring something 
to read are advised to pass it by. 90: 
cents. D. C. Heath Co., Boston, Mass.. 
Bessey’s Essentiais of Botany enters 
much more satisfactorily into the de- 
tails of structure and physiology, than 
any of the above, and in the recent re- 
vision records the conclusions accepted: 
by botanists as a result of the exten-- 
tive researches along these lines withim 
the last few years. The general laws 
of classification and distribution are 
explained—the systematic arrangement. 
of seed-plants representing in some de- 
tails original ideas of the author. Slime- 
moulds are no longer regarded by Prof. 
Bessey as a part of the vegetable 
world; but in deference to those botan- 
ists who still retain them, they are de- 
scribed in an appendix to water-slimes.. 
The book is well illustrated, and refer- 
ences for collateral reading abound... 
The “practical studies” are not misnom-- 
ers. As a guide to the nature and or- 
der of things, to be actually studied by 
the laboratory method, it fills admirab- 
ly a most important niche. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. 3 
For those who wish to gaina muck 
more thorough and complete knowl- 
edge of the subject than is provided im 
his Lessons, Dr. Gray planned a series- 
of four volumes, to be known as. 
“Gray’s Botanical Text-Book;” only the 
first two of this series, both on seed- 
plants, with only so much of the lower 
orders as may throw some light on the-- 


anatomy and physiology of the higher-: 
ones, have yet been published. What: 


Bessey’s Essentials do briefly, this.ser—- 
ies when completed will do elaborately, 
and exhaustively. Vol. I. Gray’s Struc= 
tional Botany is devoted almost wholly- 


to the structure and morphology of 
seed-bearing plants, the embryo and 


seedling, stem and leaf in vegetation, 
leaves, inflorescence, flower. fruit. and: 
seed being in turn discussed in a style: 
as fascinating as helpful. Vol:. BL. 
Goodale’s Physiological Botany, is. di- 
vided into two parts. The first treats- 
of histology, a thorough understanding: 
of the minute anatomy being regarded. 
as indispensable in preparation for the 
study of plant physiology, to which the 
latter part of the volume is devoted. 
Vol. I. will prove a bonanza to any real 
student—in school or home. The sub-- 
ject matter of Vol. II. necessitates fac- 
ilities for laboratory work not usually- 
within the reach of the private student, 
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and while much of it may be read with 
profit, its greatest good will fall far 
short of realization unless accompanied 
by the various appliances for studying 
minute structure—compound wmicro- 
scope, dissecting instruments, media 
and reagents designed to accompany it. 
$2.00 per volume. American Book Co., 
Chicago. 

Directions for collecting and preserv- 


ing specimens are given briefly by 
Gray in his Lessons, and much more 
fully in his Structural Botany. The 


most complete and comprehensive trea- 
tise on the subject that has come to my 
notice is Directions for Collecting Re- 
cent and Fossil Plants, by F. H. 
Knowlton. Part B. of Bulletin of the 
United States National Museum, No. 


39. In “Notes from my Herbarium,” 
Botanical Gazette, 1895, Mr. Walter 


Deane, who seems to have the knack 
of devising some plan to show all the 
characteristic parts of a plant on his 
herbarium sheets, no matter how ‘bulky 


or fragile they may be, initiates his 
readers into some of the secrets of his 


success. “How I Mount Plants.” 
(Bot. Gaz. 20: 345.) is an especially 
practical number in the series. 

Bigelow’s Plant Analysis provides 
convenient blanks for description in de- 
tail and drawings of the various parts 
of the plants analyzed. To fill these 
properly requires a careful study of the 
subject; and while promotive of accur- 
acy, thoroughness, neatness, and syste- 
matic work, provides a permanent re- 
cord of observations. E. F. 
Portland, Conn. 

The sources of supplementary work 
are almost innumerable. Payne’s Na- 
ture Study furnishes a goodly supply 
of exercises on trees, leaves, plants and 
seeds, and suggests material for many 
more. Its style induces the ability to 
seize and elaborate familiar topics, 
from which the most profitable lessons 
can always be drawn. $1.00. Ameri- 
can Journal of Education, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


For primary grades Frances lL. 
Strong has recently contributed an ex- 
cellent series, “All the Year Round.” 
In the number at hand, Part III., 
Spring, 24 of the 40 selections, relate 
to plants, the others to birds and ani- 
mals. The book is well illustrated, and 
calculated not simply to furnish 
reading matter, but to stimulate the 
thought, enlarge the vocabulary, and 
encourage observation of the wonders 
around us. 35 cents. Ginn & 
pany, Boston. 


Bigelow, 


new 


Com- 





Plants and Their Children, Mrs. Wm. 
Starr Dana’s latest book, contains en- 
tertaining accounts admirably adapted 
to the juvenile mind of various plants 
and their modes of life. A glance ata 
few of the titles shows the wide range 
of topics and hints at the skill with 
which they are handled: Some Little 
Tramps, Seed Sailboats, A Humpback- 
ed Plant Baby, How a Plant Breathes, 
Prickles and Poisons, Cruel Traps, Dif- 
ferent Building Plans, The Clover’s 
Trick, How Food is Cooked. The book 


is finely illustrated. 65 cents. Ameri- 
can Book Company. 
Ten New England Blossoms, by 


Clarence M. Weed, is a charming ac- 
count of the part which insects play in 
cross-fertilization, and of ingenious de- 
vices in plant structure and habits for 
facilitating the methods. The book. ie 
artistically illustrated, and iis most fas- 
cinating as well as instructive. $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Grant Allen’s Story of the Plants 
covers, though less exhaustively than 
the above, a wider range of ground— 
commencing with the genesis of plants 
and 


following through the various 
modes of eating, drinking, marriage 


customs, care of young, co-operative or- 
ganizations, etc. The nativity of its 
author explains the prominence given 
to English types, many of which, how- 
ever, are equally at home on American 


soil. 40 cents. D. Appleton: & Co., 
New York. 
The Great World’s Farm, by Selina 


Gaye, is a rich store-house of facts il- 
lustrative of the characteristic traits 
and peculiar adaptations of the hosts 
in the great field of nature. Nor are 
the laborers restricted to the plant 
world; ‘beast, bird, insect—yea, the very 
elements co-operate in the work. And 
blind, indeed, must be the reader who 
fails to recognize therein the marvel- 
ous co-ordination of all the forces of 
nature and the wondrous plan of their 
Director. Couched in terms of scientific 
accuracy, it is singularly free from 
technicality. It can be most heartily 
commended to young and old; to pupil 
and teacher. $1.50. Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 

While Gray’s Letters reveal his per- 
sonality to a degree not otherwise at- 
tainable, they have to the student of 
botany a greater value in disclosing his 
methods of work and _ recording 
advance 
along the various lines. 
severance, 


the 
made 
per- 
accuracy 
are among the partial payments render- 


steps by which was 
Energy, 


persistence and 





— 
ed for eminence. How tenderly he 
watched the tendrils that he migh, 
gain the secret methods of Climbing 
plants. His correspondence, too, with 
the most eminent contemporary cig), 


tists, mirrors to a great extent thei 
thoughts and aims. 2 vols. $4 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The recent demand for populy 


science has elicited the publication ¢ 
several books which without being 
strictly scientific have a direct botani. 
cal influence. In Mrs. Dana’s How ty 
Know the Wild Flowers, the  specia 
are grouped according to color of floy. 
er, each group being arranged largel; 
with regard to season of bloom. Thi 
simple plan of classification, suppl 
mented by the 150 or full-page 
drawings enables one with no previow 
knowledge of botany to name the mos 
important wild flowers found east of 
Chicago; while the partially technica 
descriptions, followed by those of: 
more popular nature, render the books 
very efficient guide. $1.75. Charla 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

F. Schuyler Mathews has 
given us two volumes on a. similar 
plan. In Familiar Flowers of Fill 
and Garden, the various blossoms, will 
and in cultivation, are grouped accon: 
ing to the month in which they appear. 
In its companion, Familiar Trees ani 
their Leaves, is presented a plan fo 
leaf identification, which proves a very 
efficient popular modification of th 
analytical key which prefaces the or 
dinary manual. Each volume contain 
over 200 illustrations by the author, 
whose artistic ability is no less vivid) 
reflected in his beautiful word pictur 
and careful discriminations wth regan 
to color. Though companions, each 
book is complete in itself. $1.75. D 
A. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The tendency of this trio is to inspir 
a love for the beautiful in nature rath 
er than to teach botany; yet success if 
this is apt to lead to a desire for th 
more complete knowledge of technic! 
study. 


more 


recently 


There are two strictly botanical pub 
lications in the United States: Ti 
Botanical Gazette, published by tht 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill, 
$4.00, and Bulletin of the Torrey Botal 
ical Club, Columbia University, NeW 
York, $2.00. Both are published month 
ly, and are recognized mediums amongp 
botanists for the interchange of ideas 
While parts of each are beyond the UF 
derstanding of the beginner, the 
should be good incentives to growtli 
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and to the live student who would keep 
apace with the progress in the science, 
they are a necessity. 

Meehans’ Monthly makes a_ special- 
ty of presenting each month a chapter 
on some wild flower, accompanied by 
one of Prang’s colored plates—full 
page. It also contains many condensed 
paragraphs illustrative of plant growth, 
normal and abnormal. $2.00. Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Garden and Forest, though primarily 
devoted to horticulture, forestry, etc., 
contains especially in notes on new 
and rare plants, much of botanical in- 


terest. $4.00. Tribune Building, New 
York. 
The Observer, containing depart- 


ments on the various branches of na- 
ture study, gives much of practical val- 
ue to the young botanist. Notable is a 





series of articles on How to Study the 
Mosses, by Mrs. E. G. Britton, who is 
recognized throughout the _ scientific 
world as_ high authority on the sub- 
ject. Her articles are amply illustrat- 
ed. Besides, each subscriber who 
wishes to study them is furnished on 
application, with specimens of the spe- 
cies described. This is an unusual op- 
portunity—one which should be appre- 


ciated by the Observer readers. E. F. 
Bigelow, publisher, Portland, Conn. 
$1.00. 


The Scientist’s International Direc- 
tory, containing the names, addresses, 
special departments of study, etc., of 
Professional and amateur naturalists 
in all parts of the world, is an exceed- 
ingly valuable hand-book of reference, 


especially helpful for those wishing to 
make exchanges or to gain information 
regarding a special group of plants. 
Latest edition, 1896. S. E. Casino, pub- 
lisher, Boston, Mass. 


o> 


THE LITERATURE CLASS. 





The following are the authors of the 
selections given in the last issue of the 
Journal: 


1. Robt. Burns. 

2. John Milton. 

38. Geoffrey Chaucer. 
4. Jonathan Swift. 
5. Alexander Pope. 
6. John Bunyan. 

7. Thomas Hood. 

8. Oliver Goldsmith. 
9. William Cowper. 


10. Oliver Goldsmith. 
11. Samuel Coleridge. 
12. Robt. Burns. 

13. Sir Walter Scott. 
14. Thomas Carlyle. 
15. Lord Tennyson. 
16. Thomas Hughes. 
17. George Eliot. 


18. Henry W. Longfellow. 


19. William Cullen Bryant. 
20. John G. Whittier. 

21. Edgar Allen Poe. 

22. Thomas Moore. 

23. Oliver Goldsmith. 

24. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
25. John Howard Payne. 
26. Samuel F. Smith. 

27. Jane Porter. 

28. Washington Irving. 

29. Lord Byron. 

30. Sir Walter Scott. 

31. Douglas Jerrold. 

32. Joseph Rodman Drake. 


33. Joseph Hopkinson. 


34. Francis Key. 

35. Thomas Jefferson. 

36. William H. Prescott. 
37. James Russel Lowell. 
38. Nathaniel P. Willis. 
39. J. G. Holland. 

40. Ian Maclaren. 


The editor had his desk fairly cover- 
ed with replies in answer to the ques- 
tions, and, of course, all trying to be 
the first one. Miss E. Barbee Jack- 
son, a pupil in the Sweet Springs (Mo.) 
High School, succeeded in getting her 
list to this office about twelve hours in 
advance of any of the others, and is en- 
titled to the premium. We send her a 
copy of our beautifully illustrated edi- 
tion of Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

The following sent in correct an- 


swers to the entire list-and are placed . 
on our 


ROLL OF HONOR. 

Ollie Preiss, Clayton, Mo. 

Alma Meyer, Clayton, Mo. 

Julia Clayton, Clayton, Mo. 

Amelia Heege, Clayton, Mo. 

Katie Autenrieth, Clayton, Mo. 

Mollie Webber, Clayton, Mo. 

Lottie Hillebrand, Clayton, Mo. 

Rosie Grampp, Clayton, Mo. 

Birch Stone, Princeton, Ky. 

L. E. Davis, Crab Orchard, Ill. 

Ruth Huston, Lowellville, O. 

Clifford Baker, Lowellville, O. 

George Bathiger, ‘Lowellville, O. 

Emma Seronsy, Lowellville, O. 

Lizzie J. Keck, ‘Millstadt, Ill. 

Hilda Spitznass Belleville, Ill. 

W. T. Vaughan, Sailor Springs, Ill. 

Sarah E. McCune, Edwardsville, IM. 

Lena Lightfoot, Springdale, Ia. 

Charles R. McCann, Springdale, Ia. 

Myrtle Hart, Springdale, Ia. 

Estella Swart, Springdale, Ia. 

Addie Smith, Springdale, Ia. 

Jennie E. Hamiel, Springdale, Ia. 

Purley Faires, Springdale, Ia. 

W. Ernest Anderson, Springdale, Ia. 

Rachel E. Mather, Springdale, Ia. 

Blanche Fawcett, Springdale, Ia. 

Alice Horn, Springdale, Ia. 

Stella Negus, Springdale, Ia. 

Alice V. Tucker, Springdale, Ia. 

Bertha R. Faweett, Springdale, Ia. 

Mabel Davidson, Springdale, Ia. 

Albert B. Koehler, Chatsworth, Ia. 

Ella C. Adams, Creston, Ia. 

Boermer Ewing, Princeton, Ky. 

Instead of ten, we have here an hon- 
or roll containing thirty-six names, 
representing five States—Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Ohio and Kentucky. 

Many neglected to state how many 
of the selections they had read, but the 
average was about 14 or 15. The high- 
est number being credited to Ella C. 
Adams, who had read 27 of the selec- 
tions. Two lists were received with- 
out any name, and, of course, we could 
not guess who sent them. We congrat- 
ulate the pupils of Clayton School up- 
on the neatness of their papers. Their 
written work is simply beautiful and 
far ahead of anything else received. 
Many schools need to give instruction 
in paper folding. Several teachers also 
sent in correct lists. We desire to ex- 
press our appreciation to all who took 
part in this contest. It is impossible to 
reply personally to all the letters, but 
we are always glad to know of so 
many schools that are interested in the 
Journal 
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ARBOR DAY. 





Arbor Day is becoming almost a Na- 
tional tree-planting day, and one that is 
observed by the schools everywhere. 
In Missouri, Arbor Day falls on the 
first Friday after the first Tuesday in 
April, this year the 9th. Illinois usually 
has its celebration on an April day. 
Whatever day is chosen, much should 
be made of it in the way of beautify- 
ing the school grounds and_ surround- 
ings, and teaching nature lessons. Mrs. 
A. J. Peavey, ex-State Superintendent 
of Colorado, has well said: “Every pu- 
ipil should be made to feel a sympathe- 
tic interest in ail that belongs to the 
good name or the beauty of his school, 
his town, his county, or his State. As 
our annual celebration of Arbor Day 
‘approaches, it is especially appropriate 
for the pupil to realize that all this 
country in its physical aspects is, in a 
certain sense, his own possession. The 
mountains will seem to have a nobler 
‘grandeur, the rivers and lakes will ap- 
pear more glorious, the plains and prai- 
ries more extensive, the valleys more 
lovely, the trees more majestic, and the 
flowers more beautiful, if he is taught 
to feel that in the planting of trees, 
shrubs and flowers he is instrumental 
in helping to beautify and develop his 
own environments. Let him feel that 
in nature’s school the door stands open 
day and night. Instruction is free, and 
the invitation is universal; lessons are 
suited to every capacity. Teach the pu- 
pil that the tree that bears the leaves 
witl not die; its roots are in the earth. 
‘They take hold of a life beyond; they 
go deeper than winter, and in their 
out-reaching and down-going will touch 
next summer. Hidden away in the 
branches above are also budding prom- 
ises, full of the sure hope of succeeding 
life. Let him feel that these decora- 
tions in their beauty tell of a day only 
a little distant, when the earth shall 

become a scene of unfolding beauty. 
‘They are almost human in their utter- 
ances; they tell a story all love to hear, 
and as their grateful shade shelters 
from a burning sun, or their sweet per- 
fume fills the air, the pupil may be in- 
spired to “Go forth under the open sky 
and list to nature’s teaching.” 


THE MARCH OF NATURE. 
Tune—Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


Oh, listen the voices that 
sounding through the land, 
*Tis Nature’s forces rallying at her su- 
preme command, 


Come join the 


to are 


joyous company 
swell the chorus grand. 
For Nature’s marching on. 


and 


The brooks are gaily chatting with the 
grass among the trees, 
gentle buds unfolding 
gladness to the breeze, 
happy birds are 
sweetest melodies, 


The tell their 


The earoling their 


To Nature marching on. 


Chorus to first two stanzas: 
Glory, glory hallelujah! ete., 
For Nature’s marching on. 


The echoes that are ringing 
the hamlet and the wood, 
Are anthems of Creation sung in com- 
mon brotherhood, 
To their Maker and Preserver and the 
Giver of all good, 
For God is marching on. 


through 


They sing a giorious future of a univer- 
sal peace, 
When innocence from sorrow finds a 
glad and swift release, 
When Satan’s persecutions are forever 
made to cease, 
For God is marching on. 
Chorus to last two stanzas: 
Glory, glory hallelujah! ete.., 
For God is marching on. 
—L. H. V. 


A LITTLE PLANTER. 


Down by the wall where the 
grow, 

Digging away with a garden hoe, 

Toiling as busily as he can— 

Eager and earnest, dear little man! 

Spoon and shingle are lying by, 


With a bit of evergreen, long since dry. 


lilacs 


“What are you doing, dear?’ I ask, 
Ted for an instant stops his task, 
Glances up with a sunny smilie, 
Dimpling his rosy cheeks the while; 
“Why, it’s Arbor Day, you see, 
And I’m planting a next year’s Christ- 
mas tree; 
“For last year, auntie, Johnny Dunn 
Didn’t have even the smallest one; 
And I almost cried, he felt so bad, 
When I told him ’bout the splendid one 
we had; 


———- $< 
— 


And I thought if I planted 
here, 


this One 


And watered it every day this year, 

It would grow real fast—I think ; 
might; ; 

(His blue eyes fill with an eager light) 

And I’m sure ‘twill be, though yey 
small, 

A great deal better than nothing at ql 


Then something 
tween 


suddenly comes jp 

My eyes and the bit of withered grea, 

As I kissed the face of our Teddy boy 

Bright and glowing with giving’s joy, 

And Johnny Dunn, it is plain to see, 

Will have his next 
tree. 


year’s Christma 
Youth’s Companion, 


PLANT THE APPLE TREE. 


Air—“Marching Through Georgia,” 
Bring the good old apple tree and plan 
it with a song; 

Plant it where its supple boughs wil 
flourish, great and strong; 
Plant as others have before—to help 

the world along. 
Plant for the happiness of many, 


Chorus? 

Hurrah! hurrah! we plant the appl 
tree; 

Hurrah! hurrah! the fruit for you aml 
me; 


Plant it on the hillside, boys, and plant 
it on the lea, 

lant on the mountain and the pni- 

rie. 


Its foliage is thick and green for Sum 
mer’s cooling shade. 

The odors of its blushing bloom th 
breath of Spring pervade; 

Its mellow burden golden or with crim 
son streaking ’rayed, 
Gladden the Autumn and the Wit 
ter. 


Chorus: 
Hurrah! hurrah! we plant, ete. 


Cherry, pear and peach and plum,—full 
well we know your worth, 
We've reveled in your luscious nectats 
ever since our birth; 
But nothing like the apple ever ripe 
on the earth— 


The apple’s the Empress of tht 
Fruitage. 
Chorus: 
Hurrah! hurrah! we plant, ete. 
—L. H. V., in N. J. Program. 
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ARBOR DAY. 





Ina far distant Western State, 

Did “Arbor Day” originate, 

And by the ruler’s wise command 

Has spread its influence through 
land. 


our 


To beautify and decorate 

The school grounds now from State to 
State, 

By planting trees and flowers gay 

From year to year on “Arbor Day.” 


The teachers and their pupils meet, 
And cheerfully each other greet, 

On this their legal holiday 

And sing to weleome “Arbor Day.” 


They plant the flowers and the trees, 

The flowers sweetly scent the breeze, 

The trees shade grounds where pupils 
play, 

And reap the fruits of “Arbor Day.” 


Let teachers, pupils all agree, 

In sweet accord and harmony, 

To plant the trees and flowers gay, 
On every annual “Arbor Day.” 


And let us all unite and sing 

The glories of our Heavenly King, 
And may He guide us in the way 

That leads to realms of endless day. 
, —A,. G. Garrison. 





Roll your ball of snow, children, 
Rol! your ball of snow! 

The more you roll your snewball up, 
The bigger it will grow. 

Roll a kind thought round, children, 
Roll it all around! 

Until it gathers all kind thoughts 
That gentle hearts have found. 

—St. Nicholas. 





Don’t look for the flaws as you go 
through life; 
And even when you find them, 
It is wise and kind to be somewhat 
blind 
And look for the virtue behind them. 
For the cloudiest night has a hint of 
light 
Somewhere jin its shadows hiding; 
It is better by far to hunt for a star, 
Than the spots on the sun abiding. 





A little girl who had mastered her 
catechism confessed herself disappoint- 
ed “because” she said, “though I obey 
the fifth commandment and honor my 
papa and mamma, yet my days are not 
4 bit longer in the land, because I am 
put to bed at seven o’clock.”—The Am- 
eries™ 
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From the Fountain Song Book No. 4, by permission of A. Flanagan, Chicago. 








The world will never adjust itself 
To suit your whims to ‘the letter; 
Some things must go wrong your whole 
life long, 
And the sooner you know 
ter. 
It is folly to fight with the infinite, 
And go under at last in ithe wrestle; 
The wiser man shapes into God’s plan 
As the ‘water shapes tinto a vessel. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


it the bet- 








Just do a thing and don’t talk about 
it. This is the great secret of success 
in all enterprises. Talk means discus- 
sion; discussion means irritation; irri- 
tation means opposition; and opposition 
means hindrance always, whether you 
are right or wrong. 





Our heavenly Father must love the 
common people, or He would not have 
made so many of them. 
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Current Events. 
ARBITRATION TREATY. 

Although popular opinion ‘backed by 
a large majority of both 
and _ religious press country 
seems to be strongly in favor of the Ar- 
bitration Treaty between the United 
States and England yet we have about 
given up all hopes of having the treaty 
passed at this session of Congress. We 
are surprised to find that much of the 
opposition to the treaty seems to be 
against the entire principle of arbitra- 
tion. Many of our Senators seem to 
be possessed of such a bitter hatred of 
England that they object to having any 
pacific process for settling disputes 
adopted. This question will be taken 
up promptly by the new Congress 
where is hoped that the friends of the 
measure will be strong enough to car- 
ry it through. 











the secular 
of this 





THE ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL 
BILL. 

The educational bill before the pres- 
ent Parliament is much simpler than 
that which failed so decidedly last year, 
its chief purpose being to gain for the 
voluntary schools increased support 
from public funds. The bill passed 
safely through its early stages, (but un- 
less amendments are made, many of 
the supporters of the government will 
oppose it. The Unionists demand that 
there shall be an extra grant made to 
the board schools. The English Church 
is disappointed because voluntary 
schools are to receive no benefit from 
the grants until next year, and then 
not so much as was demanded. Fur- 
ther opposition arises from ‘the ignoring 
of Scotch claims. The present situa- 
tion threatens to lead to the resignation 
of Mr. Balfour, if not of the entire min- 
istry. Indignation meetings about the 
bill are being held in many places. 





THE IMMIGRATION BILL, 

‘Both the Senate and the House have 
accepted the conference report on the 
immigration bill. The restrictions as 
to illiteracy are made to apply to ail 
persons over sixteen who cannot read 
and write the English or some other 
language, but a wife or minor child is 
not to be barred out from joining the 
husband or parent that is duly quali- 
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fied. than 
fifty is also to be allowed to join a qual- 
ified child or grandchild 


twenty-one years old. 


An illiterate person more 
more than 
A provision that 
bears especially upon Canada makes it 
unlawful for any male alien who has 
pur- 
pose to become a citizen, to be employ- 
ed on any public works of the United 
States, or to come regularly into the 
United States to work for wages. It is 
unlawful to employ any 
such aliens, ‘but it is specified that the 


not made due declaration of his 


also made 


law shall not apply to employes on ves- 
sels or railroads »;whose duties require 
them to cross the line. The law is to 
take effect on July 1. A circumstance 
that added much to the warmth of the 
discussion on the question was the at- 
tempt of a German steamship company 
to prevent the passage of the law. 





THE MOTHERS’ CONGRESS. 

The of Mothers 
which was held recently in Washington 
far exceeded in interest and attendance 
the anticipations who had 
the gathering. The 
hall of the Arlington, where 
the Congress opened, ‘was entirely too 


National Congress 


of those 
planned notable 


banquet 


small to accommodate all who wished 
to attend, and subsequent sessions were 
held in the First Baptist Chuch; even 
that was not large enough for the pur- 
pose. Delegates from all parts of the 
country were present, many of 
women of prominence. 


them 
The subjects 
discussed covered a wide range, deal- 
ing with the care and training of chil- 
dren, the manifold interests of the 
home and their relation to society. That 
such subjects are receiving such gener- 
al, careful and practical consideration 
speaks well for the future. Among the 
resolutions adopted by the Congress 
was one in favor of the founding of a 
national training school for mothers. 





POOR NEVADA. 
paltry 
has sold her 


For a 
vada 


mess of pottage Ne- 
birthright to the 
world’s respect as a State. Criminal 
prize fighting, outlawed everywhere 
else, has purchased a longer lease of 
life from the legislature of Nevada, 
which has passed a law that provides 
upon the payment of one thousand dol- 
lars fee the sheriff of the county shall 
issue a license for an exhibition in a 
publie place for any contest, or exhibi- 
tion with four ounce gloves, between 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





is without exception the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner. 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory re 
sults in dyspepsia and general de 
rangement of the cerebral and ner. 
vous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.’’ 

Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemital Works, Providence, &. |, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





men for a wager or reward. The law 
provides that no town, city, or munici 
pal corporation shall have power to 
prohibit the contest. Already the cham- 
pion bruisers are in Nevada training for 
their next while the world 
looks on with mingled feelings of con- 
tempt and pity for poor Nevada. 


contest, 


THE SUBZ CANAL. 

The business of the year just closed 
was the most remunerative ever exper- 
ienced by the Suez Canal. The traffic 
aggregated almost $16,000,000 in value. 
The number of vessels using the water- 
way was twenty-seven less than in the 
preceding year, but the tonnage was 
greater and the canal receipts were el- 
hanced by the transit of a great num- 
ber of Italian soldiers going to and 
from the Abyssinian war. British 
ships fell off in number, but still made 
up two-thirds of the traffic, while the 
German shipping in the canal increas 
ed. Nota single ship bearing the Uni- 
ted States flag passed through the cal- 
al last year. 
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WATER HIACINTHS. 
The State of Florida has made appli- 
cation to Congress for help to get rid 
of the water hyacinths, St. John’s riv- 
er and several other streams being al- 
most blocked up in places iby the dense 
growth of these ‘bea utiful flowers. The 
plants were given away and distribu- 
ted about in Florida and Louisana and 
in a few years ‘became so abundant 
that the people ceased to care for them. 
Neglected by ‘their erstwhile proud pos- 
sessors, they ‘were forced to wander 
out in the world and make their own 
living. They invaded the fresh water 
streams and navigable lakes, and they 
multiplied like mushrooms in a pas- 
pasture after a storm. They soon be- 
gan to become troublesome to the log 
men and to the small craft which plied 
the upper waters of the St. John’s and 
its tributary streams, and still later 
they obstructed the passage of steam- 
boats and sailing vessels. The plant is 
of quick growth, is moved about by 
the winds and currents, and as the 
masses of roots and leaves develop and 
thicken they form into floating islands, 
which often conceal logs and other ob- 
structions, menacing the safety of any 
vessel that strikes them. 





The city of Evansville, Ind., is in 
danger of being left an inland town, 
while a portion of the State of Ken- 
tucky is, unless prompt measures are 
taken to prevent it, likely to be shifted 
from southern to northern territory. 
Just above Evansville a huge ice-gorge 
formed in the river, and the stream 
cut across the bend in the direction of 
Henderson and is now making for it- 
self a new channel. 





Governor Bushnell has signified his 
intention to appoint Hon. Marcus A. 
Hanna as United States Senator to suc- 
ceed Hon. John Sherman, who goes 
into the Cabinet of President McKin- 
ley. 





Chief of Police Deitsch, of Cincinnati, 
recently issued an order forbidding the 
selling of criminal literature to minors. 
His attention was called to a case of 
the sale of the story of the Pearl Bry- 
an case, and another of the life of H. 
H. Holmes. Upon the information he 
detailed two detectives, who found out 
Where the books were sold, and swore 
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out ‘warrants ‘for the arrest of the book- 
seller and his clerk, and made the ar- 
rests. This case will be watched with 
interest. It is based upon a law which 
is a police regulation for the protection 
of ‘minors. 





The South Dakota Legislature dead- 
lock was broken last Thursday by the 
re-election of Senator Kyle, Silver Re- 
publican. 


President Thwing of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, says: 
“Not far from one half of the mem- 
bers of the National Senate and House 
have received a liberal education. Of 
the thirty-two speakers, eighteen have 
had the advantage of a college train- 
ing. In the Executive Department of 
the National Government, of twenty- 
five presidents, fifteen have been liber- 
ally educated and one half of the vice- 
presidents have had the same advant- 
age. The larger proportion of the 
members of the Cabinet have also been 
liberally educated. Of the Secretaries 
of State, Harvard helped ‘to train John 
Quincy Adams and Edward Everett; 
Yale, Calhoun, Clayton and Evarts; 
Dartmouth, Webster; Columbia, Jay 
Livingston and Fisk; Union, Seward; 
Brown, Massey and Olney; William 
and Mary, Jefferson; Washington, 
Blaine; and Princeton, Madison. Pinck- 
ney was educated at Oxford. It should 
not ‘be forgotten, too, that in the solu- 
tion of the critical questions which 
Seward was obliged to make he espec- 
ially relied upon Dr. T. D. Woolsey, the 
President of Yale College, upon Fran- 
cis Wharton, a graduate of Yale in the 
class of 1839, and upon William Beach 
Lawrence, a graduate of Columbia in 
1813. One cannot forget, too, that in 
the office of the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury, the college graduate has ren- 
dered conspicuous — service. Robert 
Morris, who managed the financial af- 
fairs of the country during the Revolu- 
tion, declined the honor of a continu- 
ance of his place and pointed out Ham- 
ilton as the man best qualified to ar- 
range the national finances. Hamilton 
was a graduate of Columbia. Chase, 
also called to the service of the nation 
in a crisis as great as that in which 
Hamilton served, was a graduate of 
Dartmouth; and Fessenden was a grad- 
uate of Bowdoin in the class of 1823. 
In this relation it is not unfitting to say 


that the man who in 1865 was named 
chairman of the committee upon nation- 
al revenues and taxation was a gradu- 
ate of Williams College in the class of 
1847—David A. Wells. Of members of 
the other departments of the Cabinet 
somewhat more than one half have re- 
ceived a liberal education.” 





UP TO DATE. 

Devote yourself to your business. 

Be honest in everything. 

Employ caution; think out 
well before you enter upon it. 

Sleep eight hours every night. 

Do everything that means keeping in 
good health. 

School yourself not to worry; worry 
kills, work doesn’t. 

‘Avoid liquors of all kinds. 

If you must smoke, smoke moderate- 
ly. 

Shun discussions on religion and poli- 
ties. 

And last, but not least, marry a true 
woman, and have your own home. 


a thing 





THE NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 
One John Joe Bean, of Muscatine, 
He fell into a mowing machine; 
They tied him up with bandoline, 
Rubbed him down with gasoline, 
Inside out with Kerosine; 
Fed him then on ‘butterine, 
Dipped his nose in carboline, 
Washed his feet in paraffine, 
Stuffed his ears with cottolene, 
And on his hair put vaseline, 
Now he’ll write for the magazine 
About the town of Muscatine. 

—Town Topics. 





THE BACK NUMBER. 
The bald-headed man 
pew 
Leaned back on the cushions and slum- 
bered; 
And he dreamed that the preacher 
these words had proclaimed: 
“The hairs of your head are all num- 
bered. 
The bald-headed man awoke with a 
start 
From. his weekly devotional slumbers, 
Then he sank on his knees and fervent- 
ly prayed, 
“Oh, Lord! 
numbers.” 
—Columbian Spectator. 


in his family 


Send me down the back 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING. 





BY W. T. PARKS, DENVER, COLO. 





Lesson VI. Half sphrere. 
To draw a half sphere, as shown in 
figures 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, the beginner 
will find it very helpful to draw a cir- 
cle lightly and then modify 


to suit. 


Number 1 shews the appearance of a 
half sphere when looking directly at 
the flat face; 2 when looking directly 
at the rounding face 


with the light 





coming from the lefit above. In 3 the 
eyes are supposed to be on a level with 
the upper (flat side) the rounding side 
being downward. Notice that the up- 
per edge in this rounding appears 
straight; 4 is the same as 3, except that 
it is represented as resting on one edge; 
5 shows it in the same position as 38, 
but the eyes are above, instead of on a 
level with the upper edge, 
sented in 3. 


as repre- 











Have the pupils place models in the 


positions here shown and 
then study and draw. 
Many kinds of fruits, nuts and mel- 
ons halved, make good models; bowls, 
saucers, dishes, domes, lamp shades, 
cups, saucers, etc., are based on the 
half sphere. There is an abundance of 
common objects suitable for models. 
Compare the half sphere with both 
the sphere and the cylinder, noting 
likenesses and differences. 


in others; 


It will be noticed that some of the 
drawings here given, are slightly shad- 
ed: the object in shading was to de- 
fully the form; but 
this should not be attempted by the ‘be- 
ginner. Don’t insist that the drawings 
be very accurate at first. If the pupils 
plainly suggest the essential 


velope more 


features 
of an object at the beginning and work 
rapidly and freely they are doing all 
that should be expected. 










Same, 






oP ‘ 
“7 3, 4, Yip 
YY oes E. 
Emphasize ease and rapidity, but be 
eareful not ito allow the latter to degen- 
into 
real relation between the two. 


erate earelessness. There is no 

Drawing is not only valuable in it- 
self, but its practice affords most vail- 
uable hand training, develops judgment 
cultivates There are 
few subjects, if any, that are so bene- 
ficial as drawing in such a variety of 


ways. 


and taste. 


Teachers who have the best interests 
of their pupils at heart can make no 
mistake in encouraging drawing. Bat 
to be worth anything, !t must not aim 
at nor end in mere imitation or picture 


making. Reviewing— 





— — : — 
Before taking up a new type form » 
solid it is always well to ‘review rapig. 
ly some of those previously considered, 
noting their likenesses and differences 
This can be done in various ways; by 
the plan should be well thought oy 
by the teacher. 





The following metho 
has proven quite satisfactory: 

One pupil may ‘be required to bring 
to school for the purpose, a spherical 
object and draw it and tell what ghe 
can about it. Another to write the 
names of ten or twenty common spher. 
ical objects on the ‘blackboard; some 
may describe and note the likenesses 
and differences; and others, draw cer. 
tain Ones assigned to them, on paper or 
the board, and exhibit before the clas 
for criticism. 

Cylindrical, cubical objects, ete., may 
be considered in the same way, ané 
compared with 
the others, as I have suggested, in pr. 
vious lessons. 


each class of objects 
All of this may be done 
without previous preparation on tthe 
part of the pupils; if the solids taught 
in past lessons were well taught; or 
the work may be assigned in time for 
sufficient preparation. 

All objects for these reviews should 
be furnished pupils. They 
should be taught to classify objects; 
this will lead to careful and accurate 
observation, a habit of great value. 


by the 


By all means make the lesson inter 
esting and instructive. 
to thinking and 


Get every one 
seeing, and see that 
several new ideas are gained and that 
the pupils have clear conceptions of the 
ebjects studied and drawn. 

Remember that good seeing must pre- 
cede good drawing; and ‘that, if the pu 
pils know well, little practice will be 
necessary to enable them to draw well, 
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LESSONS IN BUSINESS WIRTING. 





BY F. W. TAMBLYN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Another month has rolled around 
since the last lesson and while a few 
have not done much toward acquiring 
a good handwriting, most of those who 
began with the lessons have ‘worked 
hard and made satisfactory iimprove- 
ment. We must that 
stancy alone can develop our nerves to 
a proper degree of proficiency. It ‘is 
by continuous effort that 
plish all worthy ends. In so many is 


remember con- 


we accom- 


found the disposition to tire of an un- 
dertaking after following it long en- 


ough to “wear off the new.” That fas- 


around all right. It is a very fine exer- 
cise and any one ‘with a cramped move- 
ment will never regret the time spent 
on it. 

Study the form and manner of 
ing very carefully. In all practice be 
particular in regard to form. If your 
characters do not look right examine 
them closely as to form and endeavor 
to detect the errors contained in them. 

No. 8. The movement and direction 
of movement is similar to No. 
though the form is slightly 
Make the ovals regular, and do not 
permit any angular turns. Remember 
that the movement should ‘be free, easy 
and elastic. The lines should ibe even 
as to fineness and not a_ particle of 


join- 


7, al- 
varied. 


copy write a certain number of words 
on a line, then copy on down the page, 
making the words in a perfect column. 
Make this page work as neat as possi- 
ble. Remember the position of your 
words has much to do with the appear- 
ance, also the lightness of lines. Fill 
several pages with Nos. 11 and 12, at 
all times using a free movement. 

No. 12. As with No. 11, choose the 
style of capital you prefer. Write the 
word in columns also. Write at a fair 
rate of speed, as rapidly as you can, yet 
controlling your movement perfectly. 


Lady: Thank you, sir; but I don’t 
like to deprive you of your comfortable 
seat. Hibernian: Be th’ powers, led- 





No. 6. eee ee ee ee, a, ee 
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f/ 
sy 

cination which attracted them to it 
soon grows monotonous, leaving the 
task in their eyes a drudge. Such per- 
sons are usually looking for something 
by which they can attain accomplish- 
ment, honor or riches without much Ta- 
bor, and failing to find it in one pursuit 
they delve into another only to cul- 
minate in a similar manner. I have 
found it a good plan to begin each prac- 
tice hour with a few minutes’ work on 
movement exercises. Time thus spent 
serves to loosen the muscles and steady 
the nerves so that subsequent iwriting 
can be done with more ease and sure- 
ty. 

No. 6. This exercise is very much on 
the order of many given in former les- 
sons. It is designed principally to de- 
velop movement backward and fore- 
ward, from side to side. As to the 
Styie of r it is intended that you shall 
select the one you most fancy, or for 
any reason prefer. 

No. 7. Like oval exercises this de- 
Velops movement in all directions. It 
may at first be found rathor difficult, 
but a little practice will soon bring you 





LES 2 [x KSebbbin Cg 


By Re means cultivate a light, 
free touch of the pen. Make this exer- 
cise also that of No. 7, at a speed of 
about 75 to 100 per minute, 

No. 9. This is very nearly the same 
as No. 8 Be careful as to the pro- 
portions of the ovals. Notice that the 
small loop connecting them is brought 
well to the right. If it is not made 
thus the letter will appear too slanting 
and rather round on the back. Make 
them at the rate of about 60 per min- 
ute. 

No. 10. 


shade. 


This 
exercise 


is a very easy move- 
ment and one that will do 
much good if earnestly practiced. 
Study the form closely and fix it in the 
mind, then from there portray it on pa- 
per. It will be found a good plan to 
make some of these letters alternately 
in the form of a movement exercise. 
Such as C. B., B. E. ete. From this you 
ean go to signatures, joining three cap- 
itals. 
No. 11. choose the 


You will here 


style of capital you prefer and when 
you have done that stick to it until you 
In practicing this 


ere master of it. 


NECN Corecess 


7e/. 


dy, it was comfortable no longer when 
Oi saw you standing.—Harlem Life. 


> 





iAmong the traditions that are fast 
fading away is the old orthodox shape 
in writing. While venerable itis en- 
tirely arbitrary, for the more nearly 
vertical the more legible the writing. 
Esterbrook’s vertical writers make such 
elear distinct outlines that those who 
use them say they are just the pens 
for this purpose. 





How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., “Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
eaesenene fee —— oo aa 

° ations made by 
rae - WEST & TRUAX, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MABTIN.. 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly Re the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price, Téc 
per bottle. Sola. by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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WASHINGTON STATE EXAMINA- 
TION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 
NOVETIBER. 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 
CONSTITUTION. 

1. Why did Columbus wish to find 
a new route to India? What is the fay- 
orite medern scheme of a route from 
Europe to Asia by water? 2. Give an 
account of the introduction of African 
slavery into the English colonies of 
America. 3. Give an account of 
Washington’s trip as a messenger of 
Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia to the 
French in Western Pennsylvania. 4. 
Give a brief sketch of the war of the 
Rebellion. Name the States that 
ceded. 5. Write a brief account of 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie and give 
your opinion with reasons, as to its be- 
ing a “pivotal’ battle of the war. 6. 
For what is each of the following per- 
sons noted: John Ericsson? David S. 
Farragutt? Cyrus W. Field? Thomas 
A. Edison? Capt. J. B. Eads? 7. What 
is a native? A foreigner? A citizen? A 
barbarian? An alien? 8. The validity 
of what debts of the United States 
shall not be questioned? How may this 
section of the constitution be enforced? 
9. Of how many States does the Union 
consist? In what State may women 
vote and hold office the same as men? 
10. What is meant by “free coinage of 
silver?” What is a “gold bug?’ Discuss 
briefly the “crime of ’73.” NOTE.— 
No. 10 is asked solely to determine if 
the applicant is informed on questions 
of the day, and it must not be marked 
according to the political ‘bias of tthe 
examiners. 


AND 


se- 


PHYSICS. 

1. If 18 seconds intervene between 
the flash and the report of a gun, what 
is its distance, the temperature hbe- 
ing zero C? 2. Why are tin teaket- 
tles often given copper bottoms? 3. 
Explain the draft of a lamp chimney. 
4. When the 'sun is 30 degrees above 
the horizon its image is seen in a tran- 
quil pool. What is the angle of refiec- 
tion? 5. Why does a sphere under wa- 
ter look like a spheroid? 6. Why are 
rainbows not seen at noon? 7. How 
can you show that there are two oppo- 


site kinds of electricity? 8. A group 
of incandescent lamps absorbs 21 am- 
peres. The line loss is limited to 1.5 
volts; what is the resistance of the line? 
9. What is the difference between a 
magneto and dynamo? 10. What is 
the weight of the air in a room 380 by 20 
by 10 feet? 





THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1, What are the chief objects of 
teaching as it affects the pupil? 2. De- 
fine instruction and drill. 3. Name in 
the order of their importance five nec- 
essary qualities of a teacher. 4. Dis- 
cuss the desciplinary value of history 
as a study. 5. Why is it important 
that the physical senses should be 
trained? 6. Define judgment and 
will. 7. Classify school incentives 
and discuss each class briefly. 8. Men- 
tion the principal merits and defects of 
the Word Method of teaching begin- 
ners to read. 9. Discuss corporal pun- 
ishment. 10. What is the value of art 
teaching as a means of education? 11. 
Give a brief account of education 
among the Spartans? 12. What place 


does Bacon occupy in education? (An- 
swer any ten.) 
ARITHMETIC. 
Definitions, Principles, ete. (2% 
credits each.). 
1. What is a concrete unit? 2. What 


is a fractional unit? 3. Distinguish be- 
tween naught, cipher and zero. 4. De- 
fine multiplication. 5. How do you 
prove division when there is a remain- 
der? 6. Write the table for apothecar- 
ies weight, making proper symbols. 7. 
What is bank charter? 8. What is a 
coupon? 9. Define aright angle. 10. 
Define a square. 

Mental Problems. (5 credits each.) 

1. The difference of two numbers is 
6 and 2-5 of the first equals 4-7 of the 
second; what are the numbers? 2. 
What is B’s age, if % of his age, in- 
creased by 8 years, equals 35 years? 8. 
What principal will, in 4 years, at 10 
per cent, amount to $420? 4. If 3 men 
can do a piece of work in 3 1-3 days, 
how long will it require 5 men? 5. In 
a school of 80 pupils there are 32 girls; 
how many boys must leave that there 
may be 5 boys to every 4 girls, the girls 
all remaining? 





Written Problems. (10 credits each.) 

1. If a man starts from St. Louis, 90 
degrees, 15 min., 15 sec., west longi- 
tude, his watch with the local time, 
how must he set time on arriving at 
New York, 74 degrees, 8 min. west 


— 
longitude? 2. If a railway train runs 
375,846 miles in 19 11-16 hours, making 
4 stops of 18 minutes each and 6 Stops 
of 8 minutes each, what is its average 
rate of running per hour? 3. How 
many board feet of lumber 2. inches 
thick, allowing nothing for waste, are 
required to make a box 6% ft. by bY 
ft. by 33, ft, outside? 4. A farmer 
has two fields containing together 195 
acres, one containing % as much as the 
other. What is the width of each field 
if each is 60 rods long? 5. Bought: 
S. 4s at 110 and after 3 years sold them 
at 105; what was the average per cent 
per annum on the investment? 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
1. Describe the composition and pro- 
perties of bone. 2. Define sensible 
and insensible perspiration. 3. Ex. 
plain the necessity of a well chosen 
diet. 4. Describe gastric digestion. 5, 
In what are blood and sap alike? In 
what unlike? 6. How may epidemics 
be prevented? 7. Describe the spinal 
cord. Explain the effects of tobacco on 
boys. How does it tend to make a man 
unmanly? 9. Describe the influence of 
education on the sense of taste. 10, 
Describe the bile and the serum. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

1. When is the reading of fiction in- 
jurious? When beneficial? Why? 2. 
In what were Keats, Shelly, Poe and 
Brown (Artemus Ward) alike? In what 
unlike? 3. Give a quotation from 
each of the following: Goldsmith, Bry- 
ant, Dickens, John Randolph. 4. Name 
some literary production of the last five 


years which you think will become 
classic. Why? 5. What should a pu 
pil know before studying literature? 


Why? 6. Name some literary produc- 
tion of Bulwer, Arnold, Wesley, Coop- 
er, Emerson. 7. Define burlesque, re- 
dundancy, precision, purity. 8. Men- 
tion five poems that pupils should 
memorize. Why? 9. Compare the lit- 
erature of 1740-90 with that of 1840-90. 
10. Contrast Gibbon and Motley. 11. 
What did Ruskin claim as the purpose 
of his life? 12. Mention three things 
which Ruskin considered necessary for 
the practical realization of the best con- 
ditions in a state. (Answer any ten.) 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 
1. Spell, using capital letters to begin 
proper names only: 


audacious Rousseau 
sacrifice matinee 
archipelago civilization 
amateur celerity 


ille 


a on aa 2 “a ae ee? 2 ie eee 
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elysian leisurely 

pneumonia Kittitas 

apothegm ruffian 

Venezuela pyramidal 

canister * peaceable 

apparel eclipse 

polonaise lymphatic 

dysentery docile 

conveyance (50 credits.) 

9 Mark the first five words diacriti- 
cally. 3. Form words by using the 
following suffixes: Less, some, ish, 
ness, or. 4. Explain the change in 


meaning caused by the prefixes in the 
following words: Promotion, export, 
illogical, inject, eject. 5. Represent 
all the sounds of a and o by proper 
diacritical marks. 6. Write words 
meaning the opposite of timid, rough, 
true, white, later. 





GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Why is the tropic of Capricorn lo- 
cated where itis? The Antarctic cir- 
cle? 2. What would be the width of 
each zone if the axis of the earth were 
inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 45 
degrees? 8. Namethe use of ocean 
currents. Of air currents. 4. What 
and where are the following: Trinidad? 
Agulhas? Cattegat? Delegoa? Minda- 
nao 5. Name the trans-continental 
railroads of the United States. 6. Name 
all the countries and the principal cities 
and rivers you would pass on an ocean 
voyage from Seattle to Key West, 
passing through the Straits of Mage- 
lian and keeping as near the mainland 
as possible all the way. 7. Bound 
France. Describe its surface, climate, 
soil and productions. Locate three of its 
principal cities and four of its princi- 
pal rivers. 8. Describe Japan as_ to 
area, productions, climate, government, 
and people. 9. Compare Washington 
in area and population with each of 
the following: Oregon, England, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts. 10. What educa- 
tional maxim is exemplified in begin- 
ning with the synthetic method of 
teaching geography? 





ANSWERS. 
UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

1. For commercial reasons. By way 
of a canal connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. 2. In 1619 a Dutch 
man-of-war sold 20 negroes to the Vir- 
ginia settlers. 3. In 1753 Washington 
carried a message from Governor Din- 
widdie of Virginia to Venango, a new 
French fort in the Ohio Valley region, 
warning the French off as intruders. It 


was a journey of 300 miles over moun- 
tains, across rivers, on foot, beset by 
hostile Indians, but was successfully 
performed. 4. The war of the Rebel- 
lion began with the secession of South 
Carolina, December 20, 1860, followed 
within a few weeks by the secession of 
Georgia, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas. The seizure of Na+ 
tional property in the South and fight- 
ing at Charleston began almost imme- 


diately. A sanguinary and costly war 
followed. Virginia, Arkansas, Tennes- 


see and North Carolina also seceded 
and joined the Southern Confederacy 
which had been organized at Montgom- 
ery in February, 1861. The war ended 
in April, 1865. The Southern Confed- 
eracy was completely defeated. Slav- 
ery was destroyed. Our national exis- 
tence was assured. But it had cost 
over half a million lives and billions of 
treasure. 5. In September, 1813, Com- 
modore Perry fought a superior British 
fleet on Lake Erie. So fierce was the 
fight that his ship, the Lawrence, was 
cut to pieces. He carried his flag bear- 
ing the words, “Don’t give up the 
ship,” to the Niagara and won the 
fight. The victory gave us control of 
Lake Erie and ended the war in the 
West. 5. Ericsson invented the Moni- 
tor. Farragut captured New Orleans. 
Field laid the Atlantic cable. Edison 
invented the phonograph. Eads was 
the engineer who built the jetties at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River. 7. Con- 
sult the dictionary. 8. Public debt 
authorized by law including debts in- 
curred for payment of pensions and 
bounties for services in suppressing in- 
surrection or rebellion. By Congress 
by appropriate legislation. 9. Wyom- 
ing. 10. Admission to the mints of the 
United States the same'as gold at a fix- 
ed ratio. An advocate of the single 
gold standard. The exclusion of silver 
from the right to free coinage. 





ARITHMETIC. 

For definitions see arithmetic. 

Mental Problems. 

1. 1-5 of the first equals 2-7 of the 
second. 5-5 or the whole of first equals 
10-7 of the second. The difference be- 
tween the two numbers equals 3-7 of 
the second or 6. 1-7 of the second 
equals two and the second equals 14. 
The first equals 20, 2, % his age equals 
35 years less 8 years or 27 years. % his 
age equals 9 years and his age equals 
36 years. 3. $1.00 will amount to $1.- 


40. It will take as many dollars to 
amount to $420 as $1.40 are contained 


times in $420 or $300. 4. It will take 1 
man 3 times 3 1-3 days or 10 days. 5 
men will do it in 1-5 of 10 days or 2 
deys. 5. There would be as many 
times 5 boys as 32 girls are times 4 
girls, viz., 8 times. 8 times 5 boys are 
40 boys. There were 48 boys. Hight 
boys would have to leave. 
Written Problems. 

1, He must set his time 1 hour, 4 
minutes, 49 seconds faster. 2. 21,221 
miles. 3. 292 19-36 board feet. 4. 320 
rds. and 200 rds. 5. 5.15 per cent. 





PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


1. Bone is composed of both mineral 
and animal substances united in the 
proportion of two parts of the former 
to one of the latter. The proportion of 
mineral matter increases toward old 
age, so that bone is more easily broken 
in middle and old age than in youth. It 
varies in denseness and hardness, ac- 
cording to its use. 2. The exhalation 
of the perspiratory glands is insensible 
perspiration when removed by evapor- 
ation as fast as exhaled; when not so 
removed it is sensible perspiration. 3. 
Because the food principles necessary 
to health can only be obtained from a 
variety of food chosen so as to give the 
proper proportion of these food princi- 
ples. 4. The albuminoid substances 
are digested and transformed into al- 
buminose. The unabsorbed digested 
food and the substances which the 
stomach can not digest leave it in pulpy 
state and are called chyme. 5. Each is 
a circulating fluid carrying nutriment. 
The blood constantly returns to the 
heart; the sap does not return to any 
central organ of circulation. 6. By 
cleanliness. 7. The spinal cord is the 
mass of nervous tissue occupying the 
chamber in the spinal column. It is 
composed of gray matter surrounded 
by white which is largely in excess. It 
is partially separated into two halves, 
each of which is composed of two sep- 
arate ‘bundles of fibres called anterior 
and posterior columns. 8. It stunts 
the growth and dulls the moral sensi- 
bilities. It tends to make him careless 
of the rights of others. 9. Education 


will make the sense of taste very acute 
and will also change one’s tastes. 10. 


Bile is a greenish-yellow fluid secret- 
ed by the liver, peculiar in smell, bitter 
taste, and aids in digestion. Serum is 
a straw colored liquid which separates 
from the ‘blood when it is allowed to 
stand for a few minutes after being 
drawn. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
1. To enable the pupil to acquire 
power, knowledge, skill. 2. Instruc- 
tion is presenting an object of knowl- 
edge in such a way as to occasion 
such mental activities in the pupil as 
will result in knowledge. Drill is the 
repetition of acts or processes to secure 
power or facility. 3. Good moral char- 
acter, love for his work, scholarship, 
knowledge of methods, to be a student 
of his pupils. 4. History 
studied cultivates memory, 
powers, perception, tracing causes of 
effects and should improve the judg- 
ment. 5. The mind receives and acts 
through them. 6. Judgment is the dis- 
cerning and affirming the likennesses 
and differences of objects of knowl- 
edge. The will is the self active, self 
determining power of the soul. 7. Ar- 
tificial and natural incentives. Artifi- 
cial incentives are immediate ends of 
effort as distinguished from the natur- 
al and more remote consequences of 
study and effort. They include prizes, 
special privileges and immunities. Nat- 
ural incentives are the motives that at- 
tend effort as a natural result. “They 
spring up in the pathway of duty.” 8. 
Answers will vary. 9. Corporal pun- 
ishment is the last resort of the teach- 
er and very often an unnecessary re- 
sort. It should never be inflicted be- 
fore the school. It is an exceptional 
case when a teacher doesn’t weaken his 
hold on the scheol by putting his hands 
on a pupil before the others. 10. It 
cultivates the eye and the hand, gives 
habits of neatness, exactness and faith- 
fulness and should quicken the mental 
activities and the moral sensibilities. 


properly 
reasoning 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

1. When it constitutes all or a large 
portion of a person’s reading. Benefi- 
cial when read in small quantities, well 
selected, and read critically. Because 
much of the finest thought, marked ex- 
amples of style and most lofty 
ment are found in works of fiction. 2. 
All possessed a vein of melancholy. 
Shetley was cold. Keats possessed an 
exuberant fancy. Poe subordinated his 
emotion and poetical conceptions to 
mechanical effect. Browne was a_ hu- 
morist. 3. Goldsmith, ‘His pity gave 
ere charity began.” Bryant, “Not to thy 
eternal resting piace shalt thou retire 
alone.” Dickens, “Bevare of vidders.’ 
John Randolph, “Hands off.” 4. The 
Innumerable Company, by David Starr 
Jordan, because of its pure style, its al- 


senti- 


’ 
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legorical character, and ‘because there 


runs thro’ it that principle which has 
eternal life—love. 5. Grammar, be- 
cause is the science of language in 
which literature is written. 6. The 


Caxtons, Culture and Anarchy, Collec- 
tion of Psalms and Hymns, Nature, 
See a rhetoric or 
Thanatopsis, The Psalm 
of Life, Breathes There the Man, The 
American Flag and Elegy in a 
try Churehyard. 


Pathfinder. 7. 
tionary, 8. 


dic- 


Coun- 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


2. See dictionary. 3. Senseless, 
manliness, tu- 


Promotion, motion, ahead; ex- 


handsome, squeamish, 
tor, 4. 
port, to port or carry out; illogical, not 
logical; inject, to jet or throw in; eject, 
to jet or throw out. 5. See pages 60 
and 68 Guide to Pronunciation, Inter- 
national Dictionary. 6. Bold, smooth, 
false, black, earlier. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

1. The tropic of Capricorn marks the 
parallel farthest south of the equator 
that receives the vertical rays of the 
the The Antarctic 
cirele is the parallel marking the dis- 
tance that the sun shines farthest be- 
yond the South pole during the year. 2. 
The Torrid and Frigid zones would be 
each 90 degrees wide and the temper- 


sun during year. 


ate zones wovld not exist. 3. They 
equalize the temperature of the ocean 
and modify climate. Air 
an important factor in 
modifying temperature, 


furnishing power and for navigation. 4. 


somewhat 
currents are 


causing rain, 


Trinidad is an island near the coast of 
Venezuela. Agulhas is a cape at south- 


ern extremity of Africa. Cattegat is 


the channel between Denmark and 
Sweden. Delagoa is a bay on the 
southeast coast of Africa. Mindanao 


isone of the Phillipine Islands. 5. 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, North- 


ern Pacific and Great Northern rail- 
roads. 6. Consult your map. 7. See 
geography. 8. Area, 148,000 square 
miles. Productions, rice, tea, silk, 


porcelain, lacquered ware. Climate is 
by the 
Government, empire. 
People, Mongolian type, small, very ac- 
and industrious. 9. Area, larger 
than England or Massachusetts, and 
smaller than Oregon or Kansas. Popu- 
lation, larger than Oregon and smaller 
than England, Kansas or Massachu- 
10. Proceed from the known to 
the unknown. 


equable, being modified sur- 


rounding ocean, 


tive 


setts. 


SYNONYMS, ANTONYMS, 
PREPOSITIONS. 
The more thorough study of the Eng. 


—— 


AND 


lish language is receiving recognition 
as an essential part 


work in America. 


of educational 
Our colleges, acad- 
emies, and high schools have added the 
English the Latin and 
Greek, French and German of the ear. 
lier curriculum, and are steadily ad- 
vancing the ‘work and the standard of 
the English department. 


Classics to 


An entirely 
hew work on English Synonyms is es. 
pecially timely and welcome. Such a 
book has just been published by Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York. It is 
entitled “English Synonyms, Antonyms 
and Prepositions.” 

Searcely any two words called syn- 
onyms have exactly the same meaning, 
Heretofore, in collections of synonyms, 
only the list of words has been furnish- 
ed, and the user has been obliged to 
make his own discriminations. In this 
book, the different shades of meaning 
in all the 7,500 synonyms are compared 
and contrasted, and the differences of 
meaning and usage explained. The 
great value of synonyms as contribut- 
ing beauty and effectiveness to expres- 
sion depends upon this discrimination. 

In comparison contrast, the 
choice of many opposite words is es- 
and 
an- 
every 
direct 
contrasts and furnishing the most ef- 


and 


sential to the strength, clearness, 
beauty of the syntax. A list of 
tonyms almost 
group of synonyms, supplying 


is given with 


fecive aid for antithesis or negation. 
There are about 4,000 antonyms, the 
number seeming to be less than that of 
synonyms 


simply because in many 


cases the synonyms of one, group are 
the antonyms of another. 
Mistakes iin the use of propositions 


are frequent. The average writer re- 
quires a means of quick and easy in- 
the 
valuable method used in this book. Of 
this method the following illustration 
serves as an example: Under “Plead” 
—prepositions: Plead with the tyrant 
for the captive; plead against the op- 
pression or oppressor; plead ito the in- 
dictment; at the bar; before the court; 
in open court. 

On the whole, this work is an invalu- 
able aid to securing clearness, accura- 
ey, and force in written or spoken 
words. It opens vast vistas of possible 
fulness, freedom, and variety of utter- 
ances ‘which will have the effect, for 
many, of a revelation. It should be 
considered an indispensable companion 
to the dictionary in every school and 
home. 


formation, such as is afforded by 
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Children’s Corner. 





TELL THE TRUTH. 


My Dear Boys and Girls: Two 
or three weeks ago we studied in 
Sunday school—did we not?—a 
json about Ananias and Sap- 
phira. I hope that it made every 
me of you feel how hateful even 
an acted lie is in God’s sight, and 
how surely liars will be punished, 
wme day, some where. There is 
an awful verse in Revelation 
hich says that no liar can enter 


Heaven. How could he? He 
would be thoroughly unhappy 


among all the pure, guileless, sim- 
jlehearted people there. Some 
time ago a writer, whose name you 
probably know—he calls himself 
‘Bob Burdette”—sent through the 
ladies’ Home Journal “A Mes- 
age to Boys.” I am going to re- 
print part of it here to-day, and I 
hope every boy who sees the Cir- 
de will read it over and over and 
ly its counsels to heart. 


A MESSAGE TO BOYS. 


My boy, the first thing you want 
to learn—if you haven’t learned 
how to do it already—is to tell the 
ith. The pure, sweet, refreshing, 
wholesome truth. The plain, un- 
varnished, simple, everyday, man- 
ly truth, with a little “t.” For one 
hing, it will save you so much 
rouble. O, heaps of trouble! And 
no end of hard work. And a ter- 





ible strain upon your memory. 
Sometimes—and when I say some- 
times, I mean a great many times 
—it is hard to tell the truth the 
irst time. But when you have 
told it, there is an end of it. You 
have won the victory; the fight is 
wer. Next time you tell the truth 
you can tell it without thinking. 
Your memory may be faulty, but 
jou tell your story without a sin- 
le lash from the stinging whip 





of that stern old taskmaster, con- 
science. You don’t have to stop 
and remember how you told it yes- 
terday. You don’t get half through 
with the awful sense upon you 
that you are not telling it as you 
did the other time, and cannot re- 
member just how you did tell it 
then. You won’t have to look 
around to see who is there, before 
you begin to tell it. After Anan- 
ias told a lie, his wife had to tell 
another just like it. You see, if 
you tell lies you are apt to get your 
whole family into trouble. 


And then it is so foolish for you 
to lie. You cannot pass a lie off 
for the truth, any more than you 
can get counterfeit money into cir- 
culation. The leaden dollar is al- 
ways detected before it goes very 
far. When you tell a lie, it is 
known. Yes, you say, God knows 
it. That’s right; but He is not the 
only one. So far as God’s knowl- 
edge is concerned, the liar doesn’t 
care very much. He doesn’t wor- 
ry about what God knows—if he 
did, he wouldn’t be a liar; but it 
does worry a man, or boy, who 
tells lies to think that everybody 
else knows it. The other boys 
know it; your teacher knows it; 
people who hear you tell “whop- 
pers” know it; your mother knows 
it, but she won’t say so. And all 
the people who know it, and don’t 
say anything about it to you, talk 
about it to each other, and—dear! 
dear! the things they say about a 
boy who is given to telling big 
stories. If he could only hear 
them, it would make him stick to 
the truth like flour to a miller. 


And, finally, if you tell the truth 
always, I don’t see how you are 
going to get very far out of the 
right way. And how people do 
trust a truthful boy! We never 
worry about him when he is out of 
sight. We never say: “I wonder 
where he is! I wish I knew what 
he is doing! I wonder who he is 


with! I wonder why he doesn’t 
come home!” Nothing of the sort. 
We know that he is all right, and 
that when he comes home we will 
know all about it, and get it 
straight. We don’t have to ask 
him where he is going, and how 


long he will be gone, every time- 


have to call back and make him 


“solemnly promise” the same 


thing over and over two or three: 


times. When he says, “Yes, I 
cross-examine him when he comes 
home, to find out where he has 
been. He tells us once, and that 
is enough. We don’t have to say, 
“Sure?” “Are you 
he leaves the house. We don’t 
when he tells anything. But, my 
boy, you can’t build up that repu- 
tation by merely telling the truth 
about half of the time, nor two- 
thirds, nor three-fourths, nor nine- 
tenths of the time. If it brings 
punishment upon you while the 
liar escapes; if it brings you into 
present disgrace while the smooth- 
tongued liars are exalted; if it 
loses you a good position; if it de- 
grades you in the class; if it stops 
a week’s pay—no matter what 


will”; or “No, I won’t,” just once,. 


that settles it. We don’t have to 
punishment it may bring upon 
you, tell the truth. 

All these things will soon be 
righted. The worst whipping that 
can be laid on a boy’s back won’t 
keep him out of the water in swim- 
ming time more than a week; but 
a lie will burn more than fifty 
years. Tell the truth for the sake 
of the truth, and all the best peo- 
ple in the world will love and re- 
spect you, and all the liars will re- 
spect and hate you. 

Perhaps: girls have quite as 
many temptations as boys to be 


untrue, so this message is also for- 


them, thinks 
COUSIN CARRIE. 


—In The Observer. 


sure now?” 
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A MELANGE. 





Place a few of these upon the black- 
board for busy work, or what is better 
use one or two daily in connection with 
the history lesson: 

What is a constitution? 

What is civil government? 
Define (a) olagarcy (b) theocracy. 
Who wrote our Constitution? 
Who was called its father? 

6. Explain how a Senator may get 
two votes on the same question. 

7. What is an executive session? 

8. How many cases of impeachment 
have we had? 

9. What is the most important house 
committee? 

10. What iis a platform? A plank? 

11. When. does the Electoral College 
meet? 

12. Who was Pres. of First Conti- 
nental Congress? 

13. Define plaintiff. Defendant. 

14. Name and define two kinds of 
juries. 

15. What is a requisition? 

16. Is a Japanese born in this coun- 
try a citizen? 

17. What would it cost to send a 
book by mail weighing 2 Ibs. 7 oz.? 

18. What difference between “Let- 
ters of Marque” and “Letters of Re- 
prisal?’ 

19. What is meant by 
port? “To clear’ port? 

20. What are Lobbyists? 

—Lesson Leaf. 


QPP 


“to enter” 


Our choice in life must be a cubic 
choice. It must have three dimensions. 
First, it must be very high—as high as 
I ean reach with my life. Next, it 
must be very broad, covering all 
the powers of my life—mind, voice, 
hands, feet. And then it must be very 
long—run out seventy years, if that be 
the sum of my days. on earth. 
I cannot afford to swap horses in the 
middle of the stream. I can not afford 
to change my choice at thirty or forty. 
We are to make our choice the highest, 
the broadest, and the longest possible. 
This is to be our aim; that the life of 
Christ in us shall be and do what the 
life of Christ was and did in Himself. 
We are so to live that our life shall re- 
peat the life of Jesus of Nazareth.— 
Alexander McKenzie, D. 'D. 





SSS eel 

Mr. J. H. Plummer, publisher of Wo- 
man’s World and Jenness Miller 
Monthly, offers $100 in prizes to the 
persons making the largest number of 
words from the word “Education.” 


See his advertisement in another col- 
umn, 














A TEXT BOOK OF PLANE SUR- 
VEYING. By William G. Raymond, 
C. E., Member American Society of 
Civil Engineers; Professor of Geode- 
sy, Road Engineering and Topograph- 
ical Drawing in Rensselaer Polytech- 
nie Institute. 12 mo., cloth, 485 pag- 

Illustrated. Price, $3.00. Amer- 

ican Book Company, New York, Cin- 

cinnati and Chicago. 


es, 


This work has been prepared as a 
manual for the study and practice of 
surveying. The long experience of the 
author as a teacher and practicing en- 
gineer is evident in the contents and 
method of the book. Points likely to 
present difficulty to the student or to 
the young surveyor are rendered plain. 
The methods are modern, the state- 
ments clear and concise, the directions 
definite. Particular attention is paid 
to topographical, hydrographical, and 
mine surveying, to land survey and 
earth work computations, to field work 
and map-making, and to the slide rule, 
a little known but most useful tool of 
the engineer. A large number of origi- 
nal problems and illustrative examples 
is given, furnishing valuable material 
for practice. 

The illustrations are numerous, and 
include outs of the principal instru- 
ments used in surveying. The exam- 
ples of map-drawing are especially well 
executed, and the colored maps, finish- 
ed as in actual practice, are a feature 
not found in any similar work. 





WHY WE PUNCTUATE. By a jour- 
nalist. The Lancet Publishing Co., 
St. Paui and Minneapolis. 

Of ‘the value of punctuation there can 
be no question, and that the subject is 
not properly taught to the rising gener- 
ation is equally plain. So far as ‘we 
know this is the only book published 
that gives anything like an exhaustive 
treatise on this subject. The work is 
very practical, very useful and very 
helpful. The author not only tells how 
but also why and gives numerous ex- 
amples. 





MODERN BOOK-KEEPING. Single 
and Double Entry, by J. L. Montgom- 
ery, Instructor in Book-keeping in the 
Columbia Grammar School, New 
York. 8 vo., cloth, 240 pages. Price, 
80 cents. Maynard, Merrill & Co., 
New York. 





Book-keeping is not an intricate gy. 
ject when divested of ithe useless theor. 
ies with which it is so often encumbe. 
ed. The author of this work is on 
who has that rare accomplishment 
both the theory and the practice. Whik 
his book contains all the theory that js 
necessary it is given in such a practi. 





cal manner and backed by such practi. 
cal demonstrations that it is readily 
understood by the class. Book-keeping 
should be taught in all the schools, ang 
this is a good book for class use. 


ee 





Students preparing for Medical (ol. 
lege should read in this issue the an. 
nouncement of Hahnemann Medical 
College and ‘Hospital. 

Hahnemann is the largest and bes 
equipped Homoepathic ‘Medical Col. 
lege in the world. 

It owns and manages its own Hospit- 
al, where students can see the practical 
illustration of the didactic teaching 
given in the College. 

It invites investigation. 

For particulars write the Registrar, 
Jos. R. Cobb, M. D., 2811 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Chicago. . 

—> $8 62? 


BUSY DAYS. 


Busy days at school these, 
With lessons to be done, 

And every hour filled with work 
Till falls the set of sun; 

Yet John and Frank and Dorothy 
Find lots of time for fun. 


There’s the hurry in the morning, 
For nine o’clock won’t wait; 
There’s the good-bye kiss to mother, 
And the skipping from the gate; 
There’s the pell-mell rush along the 
road, 
For fear of being late. 


And then, to do one’s ‘best in 
Whatever class may be, 

Arithmetic or grammar, or, 
Perhaps geography, 

To show ‘the teacher one has tried 
To learn that history. 


And when the week is over, 
And dawns the Saturday, 
When the scholars and the teachers 
Have a perfect right to play, 
What happiness for all of us, 
In a sweet, old-fashioned way. 


—Margaret BE, Sangster. 
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Number 


The Inauguration of The 
Century which ‘will ‘be issued February 
| oth, is to contain an article on the per- 


House, written by Mr. C. C. Buel, and 
accompanied with many illustrations. 


per, in the same number, describing 
“Inauguration Scenes and Incidents,” 
from the time when Washington first 
assumed the presidency. 





Harper’s Weekly of February 27th 
will contain two notable features, in el- 
aborate descriptions and _ illustrations 
of the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington, and iin an article by Thomas 
Campbell Copeland (unavoidably post- 
poned from the previous issue), giving 
a complete analysis of the vote by 
counties at the late Presidential elec- 
tion, accompanied by a page of tables 
and a full-page map graphically por- 
traying the general results in each 
State, especially with reference to the 
Democratic anti-Bryan vote. 





Captain Mahan, who recently spoke 
with approval of the strengthening of 
the American navy during the past few 
years, finds in the enforcement by this 
country of the Monroe doctrine, which 
he thinks may tend to complications 
with the European powers, a new and 
strong argument for strengthening it 
stil further. In the March number of 
Harper’s Magazine he is to contribute 
an article suggesting a plan for de- 
fence by sea, which will doubtless be 
widely read and discussed. 





Holding fast to its lite rary traditions, 
the Atlantic Monthly ‘for March con- 
tains, besides fiction, travel, reviews, 
and reminiscences, five articles on sub- 
jects of the greatest public importance 
and timeliness,—John Fiske’s compre- 
hensive discussion of the Arbitration 
Treaty; Woodrow Wilson’s review of 
Mr. Cleveland’s political career, and an 
estimate of him as President; Professor 
Hadley’s clear statement of the good 
and evil of trusts and monopolies; Mr. 
Francis C. Lowell’s article on the caus- 
&s of the decline of legislative bodies 
and some remedies; and a truescholar’s 
explanation, by Mr. Irving Babbitt, of 
Harvard, of the right place and use of 
the classies, 





sonal life of a president in the White . 


Mr, Joseph B. Bishop will have a pa- - 


The Literary Digest of February 20 
is at hand with its usual varied assort- 
ment of discussions of Topics of the 
Day, dissertations upon Lettersand Art, 
latest news from the Scientific and Re- 
ligious World, and survey of Affairs in 
Foreign Lands. Its iljustrations are 


mainly reproductions from the political 


papers of amusing cartoons upon time- 
ly subjects. 

Those who have neither the leisure 
nor the opportunity to read much cur- 
rent literature as it appears in our 
home and foreign publications will find 
the Digest invaluable in its condensa- 
tion of information upon a wide range 
of subjects from War Times in Wash- 
ington to A Study of Ostriches, and 
from Foreign Views of the Arbitration 
Treaty to Amusing Literary Blunders. 

The Digest is published by Funk and 
Wagnalls at 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York, at $3.00 a year. 


The editor of the Review of Reviews 
comments in the March number on the 
Spanish program of reforms in Cuba, 
the United States Senate’s attitude to- 
ward the arbitration treaty with Eng- 
land, the immigration bill, the pro- 
posed international monetary confer- 
ence, President-elect McKinley’s cabi- 
net selections, the recent Senatorial el- 
ections, the New York Trust investiga- 
tion, the famine situation in India, the 
affair of the Greeks in Crete, the for- 
eign ‘policy of Russia, the position of 
England, France, and the other great 
powers, and many other matters of cur- 
rent interest. 

“From Cleveland to McKinley in the 
White House,” with appropriate illus- 
trations, is a remarkably bright and 
clever article which John Hardwick 
contributes to the March Chautauquan. 

A new serial begins in the March 
Seribner, “The Story of a Play,’ by 
W. D. Howells. This is a humorous 
presentation of theatrical life of the 
better kind, and records the experienc- 
es of an American playwright in pro- 
ducing his first play. It is not bur- 
lesque, ‘but pure comedy in Mr. How- 
ells’ most delightful vein of gentle sa- 
tire. It is full of types new in Ameri- 
ean fiction. 

The March Magazine Number of The 
Outlook contains an editorial entitled 
“The Story of Jonah,” in which Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott gives his views of the two 
meanings of this Biblical narrative. 


The newspaper discussion which has: 
been going on concerning Dr. Abbott’s. 
recent sermon on this topic, and the 
wide-spread absurd mis-reporting of 
his utterances make this article of par- 
ticular interest. 


Stories from English History, edited 
by Albert F. Blaisdell, is a new book 
for the boys and girls that will be is- 
sued early in April by Ginn & Com- 
pany. 


That high class illustrated magazine 
Denver to Chicago and now has its of- 
fice in the Auditorium building. 


McClure’s Magazine for March will 
contain the first installment of a fine 
tale of adventure by Robert Louis. 
Stevenson, left unpublished at his 
death. It is a love story, having for its 
hero a French soldier held a prisoner 
of war in Edinburg Castle; and for its. 
heroine an aristocratic Scotch maiden 
whom he meets there. 


<> 





A Handseme Souvenir. 

How to give each pupil a ‘token of re- 
membrance at the close of school and 
yet have no complaints of favoritism 
is a question that has puzzled many 
a faithful teacher. The Bixler Printing 
Co., of Canal Dover, O., whose adver- 
tisement appears on another page, has 
solved this problem. They issue a very 
neat and tasty souvenir in white and 
gold, giving the name of school, teach- 
er, directors and all the pupils. It is 
something that will be appreciated and 
kept as a treasure by every one. 





A Problem. 





A subscriber sends the following 
problem for solution: Two men pur- 
chased a farm of 300 acres for $600,. 
each paying $300. Subsequently they 
agreed to divide, one taking some at 
$1.75 per acre, the other taking some at 
$2.25 per acre. How many acres did 
each get? 


=i 


— 
_ 





“What is your name?” asked a teach- 
er of a boy. “My name is Jule,” was. 
the reply; whereupon the teacher im- 
pressively said, “You should have said 
‘Julius, sir” And now, my lad,” turn- 
img to another boy, “what is your 
name?” “Billious, sir.’ 
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Don’t fail to read the great offer 
make on page 34 to furnish every read- 


we 


er of the “American Journal of Educa- 
tion” with a beautiful Bible. This 
not a cheap fourth-class book in print- 
but 
Bible in every respect. 


is 
ing, binding, etc., is a first-class 
We are so cer- 
tain that you will be well pleased with 
this Bible that we 
money to any one securing a copy if 


agree to re‘und the 
they are not satisfied with it after ex- 
amination. 

Could any proposition be fairer than 
that? We guarantee absolute satisfac- 


tion in every case or money refunded. 


Read the description carefully. It 
contains the following helps to the 
study of the Bible: Concordance, with 


contents, over 40,000 references; in- 
dex to persons, places and subjects, 16,- 
000 references; scripture atlas, with in- 
dex; glossary of Bible words; Bible ¢al- 
endar; summary and analysis of 
Old and New Testaments. 


the 


A self-pronouncing dictionary of 
proper names and foreign words con- 
tained in the Bible, comprising about 


3,500 words, giving the pronunciation, 
the meaning, 
text ‘where 
first time. 


and the location 
the word occurs for 
Exhaustive articles on Bi- 


of the 


+} 
tne 


blical history, geography, topography, 
natural history, ethnology, botany, 


chronology, music, and poetry; a 
complete harmony of the gospels, 
bles and parables, 
prayers, money, weights and measures, 
Jewish sects and orders, and fourteen 
beautiful maps in colors. 

This grand premium Bible and the 
American Journal of Education one 
year for two dollars and fifty cents. 


ta- 
miracles, prophecies, 





We are now arranging with agents 
for the summer institutes. 
our regular readers for agents as they 
know the merits of the Journal and can 
speak from experience. We pay a lib- 
eral commission. Write now, 
territory, and get ready to help 

BUSINESS. 


We prefer 


secure 


The Fastest Time Ever Made to Texas. 





The New Schedule now in effect be- 
tween St. Louis and Texas points via 
the Iron Mountain Route, Texas and 
Pacific Railway, and International and 
Great Northern R. R. saves hours be- 
tween St. Louis, Dallas, Ft. Worth, San 
Antonio, Galveston, and other Gulf 
Points. Four daily trains via this 
route, equipped with elegant Vestibule, 
Buffet Sleeping Cars and Observation, 
Reclining Chair Cars, seats free of ex- 
tra charge. Descriptive and illustrat- 
ed pamphlets of the different states and 
attractive points furnished on applica- 
tion to the City Ticket Office. 





MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION OF 
ATIERICA 





MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE: 
A. E. Winship, Boston, President. 
W. G. Smith, Minneapolis, Secretary. 
G. P. Brown, Bloomington, Treasurer. 
John MacDonald, Topeka, Kan. 
Albert Schaeffer, Lancaster. 


Paper. Postoffice. 
Amer. Jour. of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..Boston, Mass. 
Amer. School Board Jour.Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colo. School Journal......... Denver, Colo. 
PROOER -Knddcciweuscsanceced Boston, Mass. 
Educational News............ Newark, Del. 


Educational Review...... New York, N. Y. 
Educational Journal........ Toronto, Can. 
Florida School Exp’t....Jacksonville, Fla. 
Ind. School Journal....Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review............. Danville, Ill. 


Iowa Normal Monthly....Dubuque, Iowa. 


Jour. of Pedagogy..Binghampton, N. Y. 
Kindergarten News...... Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator........ Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools........ Des Moines, Iowa. 





| Mechanical Drawing 


Missouri School Jour..Jefferson City, Mo. | 


Boston, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
-Columbus, Ohio. 


N. E. Jour. of Education.... 
N. Journal of Education.... 
Ohio Educat’n’!] Monthly. 


| handsomely 


Pac. Educational Jour.San Francisco, Cal. 
Penn. School Journal...... Lancaster, Pa. | 
Popular Educator............ Boston, Mass. | 
Primary Education.......... Boston, Mass. 
Primary School........... New York, N. Y. 
Public School Journal..Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin.............. Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Education......Minneapolis, Minn. 
School Journal........... New York, N. Y. 
REE DR WENON 6 coin dt énscacccaues Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Schools............ Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute....... New York, N. Y. 
Teachers’ World........... New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal...... Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal....Topeka, Kan. 
Western Teacher.......... Wilwaukee, Wis. 


Wis. Jour. of Education....Madison, Wis. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY. 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
All Druggists refund the money if it fails to 
Cure. 25c. 





























| 
|| Fivery Teacher Tee 
becau 
becau 
| finds daily in her work some h 
| new and perplexing problems to ha’ 
| to solve. With ........ ee busin 
| i (d) d 
\)\ The Teacher's en 
‘ . form: 
\ Practical Library |p cs. 
| tial a 
at hand for consultation, the A 
answer may always be found ., posit 
| IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING | comt 
| to have this Library placed upon | 
your table for inspection. ..,. | excel 
Send postal-card for particulars, | infor 
| mentioning this paper. .. teed | 
AGENTS WANTED. more 
liber 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publisher 
effor 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
offer 
ove! 
TO CURE A COLD IN ONE bay. ever 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets, up fit y 
atthe refund the money ifit fails to cure, %& IND 
T T E 
LONGFELL OW BOOKL ET zu ~~ 
Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, rt au 
published A collection of Longfellow’s mom 
celebrated poems. Original colored cover pag ' 
with excellent portrait of the poet. Elegant) 
beund with silk ribbon. » Sent, postpaid, fr 












the marvelously low price of 6 CENTS, 


Tw 
copies mailed, post-paid, for 10¢, Speci 
Offer to Teachers: Toenable teachers to 
cure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to 
to scholars, we will mail the Longfelloy 
Booklet at the low price of 40c, per dom 
copies. Address, URKEL, 
479 Nelson Ave., Je rsey City, N.J, 


TO STUDENTS 
PROFESSIONALI 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cans 
afford to lose time fra} 
work. Send for Pa 
Circular and Referenal 
Stating the Subject yu 
wish to Study, to 
The Internation! 
J Correspondence Sebel 
Box 1047 Scrantes, hy 


FOUND AT LAST! 
A VEST-POCKET EDITION OF THE 
New Testament 


Twenty-seven books of tl 
Bible, the entire New Testamett 
bound in Russ 
leather, gilt edge, thin paper, cled 
type, size 4x214x% inches. Just tht 
thing for a constant companion. 

Every teacher, every Sunday 
school teacher, every Bible studet 
should have a copy. 

Price, post-paid, 50 cents. 
Nina E. REYNOLDS, 

Upper Alton, Il 


Surveying & Mapping 
Mining & Prospecting 
Vlectricity 

Machine Design 














Steam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) Y 
‘rehiteetural Drawing 
Viumbing & Heating 
English Branches 













Box 307. 
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LIVE AND LET LIVE. 


Teachers change positions, (a) | 


because they desire to do so, (b) 
because the ‘‘other fellow’’ desires 
to have them do so, (c) none of our 


business why you seek new fields, | 


(d)doyou hear? We will ‘‘bet you 


twenty’’ that we have correct in- | 
formation of more changes and va- | 
cancies and can give more substan- | 
tial assistance to teachers in getting | 
positions than all other agencies _ 
combined, while our charges never | 
We get | 
information, (a) from fifteen or | 


exceed $2.00 in any case. 


more educators in each state, (b) 


liberal use of the mails, (c) personal | 
effort. Over 7,000 positions now to | 
offer (and list growing rapidly), | 


over 500 in Missouri, over 100 in 
every state. 
fit your case, send us a stamp. 


INDEPENDENT TEACHERS AGENCY, | 


Waterloo, Iowa. , 





VERTICAL | 


WRITING 


HAS NOW BECOME SO POPULAR THAT | 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL, PEN CO. 
HAS BROUGHT OUT. 


— a és fensnooK & ) 








a 


Three Ne w Pens, 


FOR THIS SPECIAL PURPOSE, 
No. 556 Vertical Writer, fine points. 


“ 670 ‘ec ‘6 
“ 571 sé sé 
THESE PENS 


are made with firm points, making a 


medium ‘ 
coarse ‘ 


clear distinct outline without regard to | 
shading, and have remarkable durabil- | 


ity. If not already supplied in your 
school, principals should become ac- 
quainted with their merits. 

They can be ordered through the local 
Stationer, but if impossible to procure 


in this way, please correspond direct | 


with the 


RSTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 JOHN STREET, 
Works, Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 


“THE TRUE ROUTE” 


OP is ss ae 


National Educational Association, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., JULY 6-9. 


THE DAYLIGHT SPECIAL, THE DIAMOND SPECIAL, 
Leaves St. Louis 8:32 a. m. , 
FOR MILWAUKEE. 


For Full Information and Rates, address 
Cc. C. McCARTY, Division Passenger Agent, 
218 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
i 


Leaves St. Louis 9:10 p.m 





For free list to exactly 


ee 
A NEW WORK ON AN ENTIRELY NEW PLAN. 
Joo P*“Systemor Business Training 
d 7 
ss Book Keeping, 


00000 
By Prof. Charles R. Wells,O™D 


DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL AFFAIRS, 
CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY. 
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FOR USE IN 
Grammar Schools, 
High Schools 
and Academies. ————=> 


KS 


7 


The aim of this book is to familiarize the pupil with the forms and uses 
of ordinary business papers, to teach him Double Entry Book-keeping, and to 
aid him in acquiring a good Handwriting. The book is printed in three colors, 
and is the handsomest as well as the most practical and teachable work on bus- 
iness subjects ever published. 138 pages, boards, handsome lithograph cover. 


DESCRIPTLVE BOOKLET SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


CHICAGO AND ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ee eee ek Be NS tes NSS OE ee RS 
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A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 


oo A PRETTY 
EVANGELINE « 


Mere = SURPRISE.4, 


Our beautifully illustrated and 
charmingly tound edition of Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ has proved a 
pretty surprise for booklovers, and 
has had an immense sale. Now we 
have a new edition printed in larger 
type with more and finer illustrations, 
printed on fine and heavy paper, gilt 
top, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing. No illustrated edition was pre- 
viously published at less than $1.50. 

¢ 


This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid. 
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TEACHERS :—Do you want a better position? 
Do you desire a change of position? In either 
case we can assist you. We have calls for 
teaehers from every part of the United States. 
Unequalled facilities in the Middle, Southern 
and Western States. Services honest. En- 
dorsed by leading educators. we recommend. 

Charges One-Half 
Usual Rates. 

SCHOOLS desiring the best teachers will find 
it to their interest to correspond with us. 
Services free to schools, 

WHAT OUR MEMBERS SAY: 


“Within two weeks after enrolling with you, 
I secured my present position at a good sal- 
ary.”—F, M. Wallace, La Junta, Colo. 


“I shall always remain a member of your 
Bureau,.’”’—Merwin. Pugh, Portland, Ore. 


*“My experience with the Equitable Teachers’ 
Bureau has been pleasant and profitable.’’—/. 
W. Ellis, Evansville, Ind. 

“I can highly recommend your Bureau to all 
teachers wishing a position.”—W. W. Macbeth, 
Sherman, Tex. 

Address, W. T. PARKS, 
Manager Equitable Teachers’ Bureau, 
Charles Block, Denver, Colo. 


Tracwrosehvocls' : 
AMERICAN 


SPLANE COMPANY 


CHICAGO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers. 
School Apparatus 
and Supplies. 


Best Goods. Lowest Prices. 
_INQUIRIES ¢ C4EERFULLY _ ANSWERED. 











ih 5) You can learn it at 

p lito it your home with 

8 proper material 

ante instructions. Sup- AN ELEGANT SAMPLE, 


lies and lessons by mail. = : ; 
with color sheet 
OUR PRETTIEST SPECIMEN, "88, color sheet 


ments, to show you what we can do. Sent for 
10 cents in stamps. Address H. C. WALKER, 
St. Louis Commercial College, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lpiucler 
MkeG hy Gey 
The Most Complete Compendiam 


Published. 
PRICE, - $1.00 


LESSONS BY MAIL 


In all Branches of Penmanship. 
DIPLOMAS FILLED IN AND ENGROSSED AT 
ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. 

Write for Circulars. 














. W. TAMBLYN, 
702 Olive Street, St. Louis. | 
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“By Long Odds the Best Book of Quotations.’ 
“The Only Standard Book of Quotations.’’-—BOSTON POST. 


Sax) 


OF GREAT 
IMPORTANCE. 


'—N. Y. HERALD, 


re Nes! Gyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations. 


By J. K. 


HOYT. 


Over 30,000 Choice Quotations, Embracing a Comprehensively Broad 
Field of subjects, 86,000 Lines of Concordance, Proverbs from the Latin, 
French, German, and other Modern Lanuuages, Each with English 


Translations : 


Full List of Latin Law Terms and their Translations; 


Complete List of Authors Quoted, with other Data Relating to them. 
Many Reference helps to Facilitate Quick and Satisfactory Use. 


Ex-President gy ag ae 
SON says (Dec. 24, 1996): 
“I can see that ‘The New ~sovenacll of 
Practical Quotations’ would have great value 
and usefulness to many persons.’ 


Hon. JOSEPH H. CHOATE says 
Dec, I4, I896): 

**The New Cyclopedia of Practical Quota- 
tions’ is evidently a greatly improved and 
enlarged edition of the old Encyclopedia of 
the same name, which I have always found 
the most complete and useful book of the 
kind ever published.” 


Handsome Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. Rubicated Title Page. 
Net Prices; Buckram, $6.00; Law Sheep. $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, ie, 00- 


f+ 


“Superior to anything of the kind within my knowledge.”’ 
—Dr. HERRICK JOHNSON, 


English Synonyms 


Antonyms and Prepositions 
By JAMES C. FERNALD, 


Editor Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions in the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. 


More than 7,500 Classified and Discriminated Synonyms, Nearly 4,000 
Classified Antonyms, Besides Illustrative Examples of the Correct Use of 
Prepositions, Practical Helps and Hints on the Accurate Use of Words. 


GEO. P. MERRILL, M.S., U.S. National Museum, Washington: 
of reference, and at the same time sufficiently explicit’ te meet all ordinary demands, 
troduction of illustrative matter showing that synonyms are by no means identical in meaning 
isan excellent feature of the work; one that can not fail to add greatly to its value, particu- 


larly with students and younger writers.” 


12mo. Substantial Cloth Binding, 574 pp. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 


Watch for the Students’ Standard Dictonary.—Teachers who have examined advance 
sheets declare it to be the best Academic Dictionary in existence. 


General HORACE PORTER, says 
(Dec, 15, I 
“* *The New Cy tearing of Practical Quota- 
tions’ is a work which will commend itself to 
all scholars. No library will be complete 
without it.” 


Generali STEWART L. WOODFORD 
says (Dec. 13, 1896): 

“The former edition of * 
Practical Quotations’ was useful and valu- 
able. It has been to mea practical help, and 
I am surprised and gratified that it has been 
so much improved and enlarged.”’ 


The Cyclopedia of 


Svo, 1205 p 


“It is brief, concise, easy 
The in- 


Price, $1.50 Net. 


ITIS IN PRESS 








A MATHEMATICAL SOLUTION BOOK, 


BY 
B, F. FINKEL, M.S., A. M., 


| Member of the American Mathematical Society, 


and Professor of Mathematics and Physics, 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo 
Editor of the American Mathematical Monthly. 


SERRE ReES 


Large 8 vo., Cloth. 872 Pages. Price, $2.00. 


a 

Teachers of Mathematics, have you a copy of 
this book? If you have net, send $2.00 to the 
publishers amd receive a copy by return mail. 
This book presents the only true method of 
teaching mathematics successfully to students 
in Arithmetic, Algebra, etc. Recommended by 
the leading mathematicians i in America. Agents 
wanted in every county in the United States. 
No competition. For circelar and information, 

Sup'tTO.S. KIBLER. 

General sonegnt, Middleburg, Ohio. 
Please mention this “Journal.” 


TEACHERS SCHOOL. SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artiste 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Panels, Landse apes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, et 


Price, 12 cards, 3x4'4 inches, 8c;-344x5'14 12c;-414x6% Be 
5\¢x7'¢ 30c;-7x9 50c. All be: autiful cards no two alike 
Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 

Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 
Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
and Teachers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, 


Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, ‘Comedies, 
Farces, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Pe arfect Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. ‘Address, 





A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 
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WALKS AND TALKS. yiam nawiey s 


awley Smith, 
REPT PE Se oe ETD Qa 


The author is best known to the educational public by his re- 
markable story, ‘‘The Evolution of Dodd.’’ ‘‘Walks and Talks’’ 
will meet the fullest expectations of all who have read ‘‘Dodd.’’ 
The author Walks into schools and many educational gatherings, 
and then taking what he saw as a text, he Talks to vow about it. 
It contains ¢hirty-one talks, most of them to you. Hesays: ‘‘You 
see it is only that which is written or said as strikes you espe- 
cially and leads you to action that is worth writing or saying at 
all.” ‘‘It is chock full and brimming over with the best kind of 
sense.’’ ‘‘It is a book of books for all interested in the education 
of children.’’ ‘‘I have just finished reading ‘Walks and Talks’ 
for the second time, with increased pleasure and profit.’? These 
are some of the sayings about it. The one chapter on ‘‘rats’’ 
is alone worth the price asked for it. 


PRICE: foo paper binding, postpaid, - 30c. 
* Cloth, postpaid, - - - 685c. 


BVERY TEACHER IN THE LAND to“REap . . 


WALKS and TALKS. 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
2dand Vine Steets, - - - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
















You want 
the BEST 
there is. 














It doesn’t pay to buy a bicycle whose guarantee is unidentified with 
responsibility simply because it is cheap. There is wise economy in 
every dollar that the Columbia costs. 


Columbia Bicycles 


STANDARD _ OF _ 100 TO ALL 





THE WORLD. ALIKE. 
Hartford Bicycles, Second only to Columbias, $75, $60, $50, $45. 








POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from dealers or by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 


CoMPLETE MODEL OF THE GREAT COLUMBIA FACTORIES, lithographed in colors, 
ready to be cut out and built up, affording unlimited amusement and instruction to 
old and young, sent by mail on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 











Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W svansonm Co.Cincinnati,Ohio. 
"per ena tia ChUTCH Bells & Chimes, 
ighest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 
Bells. Founders of Largest Bell in America, 





Are yon a smart spell- 
er? We give $100 away 
in prizes to those able to 
make the largest list of 

vords from the word RE- 

PONSIBLE. Youcan 
make at least twenty, 
we believe, and if you 
can you will get a pres- 


ent any way, and if your 
list is the largest you 
will get $40.00 in cash. 
Here are the rules to 
follow: Use only words 


in the English language. 
Do not use any letters 
in a word more times 


than it eppeers in RE- 
SPONSIBLE. Words 
spelled alike can be used 
only once. Use any 
dictionary, and weallow 
to be counted proper 
nouns, pronouns, pre- 
fixes, suffixes, any legit- 
imate word. his is 
the way: Responsible, 
response, rip, sop, see, 
sin, sip, soil, sob, sole, 
etc. Use these words. 
The publisher of THE 


AMERICAN WoMAN will 





be away, on April 10, 
he sum of $100, divided 
into 24 prizes for the 
largest lists of words 
as above. $40 to the per- 
son making the largest 
| list; $10 for the second 





largest; $5 each for the 
next five largest lists; $3 each for the 4 next largest. 

and $l for each of the next 13 largest lists. We want 
you to know our paper, and it is for this reason 
we offer these premiums. We make no extra charge 
for the privilege of entering this word-building con- 
test, but it is necessary to send_us 25 cents silver or 
stamps, for which we will send you our handsome 
illustrated 28 page magazine for six months, and 
the very day we receive your remittance swe will mail 
you free, a beautiful picture, entitled ‘* The Forest 


| Sanctuary,” 17x2inches acharming present This 


offer is the greatest you have ever had made to you. 
Send your list at once. If you win one of the prizes 
your name will be published in our May issue. 
Address THE AMERICAN WOMAN, 119 and 121 Nassau 


| St. New York City, N. Y. 





ARE YOu 


OOFAT 


lf so, why not reduce 
your weight and becom- 
fortable. Obesity pre- 
disposes to Heart Trou- 
ble, Paralysis, Liver 
Diseases, Constipation, 


RHEUMATISM 


Apoplexy, Etc., and is 
. not only dangerous, 
but extremely an- 
nozing to people of 
refined taste. It’sa 
mistake not to re- 
yduce your weight, 
Sif too great. We 
do not care how 
many REDUCTION 
ae —ss you — 

“ have taken without 

MRS. STELLA LEWIS, |success, we have a 
of Dunkirk, O.,says: “It reduced treatment that will 
me 68 pounds, and I feel better now|reduce weight, as 
than I have for years.’” thousands can tes- 
ify. It is simple, 

safe, pleasant to take and not expensive. The following 
are a few of thousands who have been reduced in weight 































and eo Oe in health by its use: REDUCED. 
Mr. & E. Purdue - |Springfield, Il. - = 1135 Ibs 
Mrs. M. M. Cummins|Ottawa,II. - - - 78 Ibs 

; M. Holsington - |Lake View, Mich, - 50 Ibs 

.I. Spalding - - |Morrisville, Vt. - - 61 Ibs 
Miss M. Nobles - - |Racine, Wis. ~ - - 54 Ibs 
Mrs. M. Cheek - - |Valley Mills, Texas - 74 lbs 
Mrs. J. B. Hyde - - |Mowequa, Ill - = 52 Ibs 
H. Rossette- - - - |Ono, California - - 35 Ibs 
Ellen Ridgeway - - |Vandalia,Iowa - - | 60 Ibs 


Miss K.Sheely - 600 N. Main, Marion, O.| %0 Ibs 

We will give $100 IN GOLD to anyone whocan 
prove that any of our testimonials are not genuine. 

DON’T do anything or take anything until you hear 
from us; we have something important to tell you about 
how tt MAKE REMEDY AT HOME ata trifling 
cost and also other valuable information. To any reader 
of this paper who will write to us at once we will send 
full particulars and a few days’ 


TREATMENT FREE 


in a plain sealed package upon receipt of 4 cents to cover 
postage, etc. Correspondence strictly confidential. 


HALL & CO., K.S. Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Notice this to-day. This ad. may not appear again. 


co. FREE 


Who can form the greatest number of words 
from the lettersin EDUCATION? Youcan make 
twenty or more words, we feel sure, and if you 
do, you will receive a good reward. Donot use 
any letter more times than it appears in the 
word. Use nolanguage except English. Words 
spelled alike, but with different meaning, can 
be used but once. Us-any dictionary. Pronouns 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, adjec 
tive, proper nouns allowed. Anything thatisa 
legitimate word will be allowed. Work it out in 
this manner: education, date, ducat, don, duce, 
duct, cat con, cot, at, ate, ton, it, on, no, etc 
Use these words in your list. The puplisher 
of WoOMAN’S WORLD AND JANN#SS MILLEE 
MONTHLY will pay $20.00 in gold to the person 
able to make the largest list of words from the 
letters in the word EDUCATION; $10 for the 
second; $5.00 for the third; $5.00 for the fourth 
and $2.00 each for the thirty next largest lists 
The above rewards are given free and without 
consideration for the purpose of attracting at 
tention to our handsome woman’s magazine 
twenty eight pages, one hundred and twelve 
long columns, finely illustrated, and all original 
matter, long and short stories by the best au 
thors; price $1.00 per year. It is necessary for 
you, to enter the contest, to send 12 two-cent 
stamps for a three months’ trial subscription 
with your list of words, and every person send 
ing the 24 cents and a list of twenty words or 
more is guaranteed an extra present, by return 
mail (in addition to the magazine), of a 192-page 
book, “he Master of Ballantrae,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, a fascinating story of loveand 
thrilling adventure. Satisfaction guaranteed 
in every case or money refunded. Lists should 
be sent at once, and not laterthan April '5. The 
names and addresses of successful contestants 
will be printedin May issue, published in April 
Our publication has been established nine years 
We refer you to any mercantile agency for our 
standing Make your list now. Address J. H. 
PLUMMER, 225-226-227 Temple Court Building, 
New York City. 


CENTS brings youon trial 3 weeks. 
15 THE PATHFINDER, 


the great national news review for teachers, 
students aud all busy people. Fresh every week 
from the Nation’s Capital. Used as the ideal 
current-events paper everywhere. Clean, con- 
cise, classified, vigorous, non-partisan, enter- 
taining, cheap. We ask you to try it 3 months 
at introduction rate, compare it with others and 
then decide whether you CAN AFFORD to miss 
acepy. $la year; low rates in clubs. 

Agents Address, THE PATHFINDER, 

wanted. Washington, D.C. 





TO CALIFORNIA 
via 
THE TRUE SOUTHERN ROUTE. 





In elegant Pullman buffet sleeping cars 
and Pullman Tourist Sleeping cars 
through without change from St. Louis 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco, over 
the Iron Mountain Route in connection 
with the Texas & Pacific and Southern 
Pacific Railways. 


—_—_—~8e—— 
Home Seekers’ Excursions at Half 
Rates, 


Via the Missouri Pacific Railway and 
Iron Mountain Route to points in the 


West and Southwest. Tickets on sale | 
Tuesdays, March 2nd and 16th, April | 


6th and 20th and May 4th and 18th. 


‘For descriptive and illustrated pamph- | 
lets of the different States, time and | 
map folders, address H. C. Townsend, | 


General Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 





A Wonderful Piece of Apparatus. 


qenser S - :'+ , When not in use, is a neat portfolio, 


18x30 inches in size, in which the 


ANATOMICAL pages are protected from dust and 


i improper handling. When opened, 
STUDY. * + + + $ itdisplays a series of beautiful and 
accurate drawings or maps, that 
show the parts of the human skeleton, the vital organs, the circula- 
tory and nervous systems, etc. Among the rest is a series of 
plates, sketched from actual subjects of POST MORTEM examina- 
tions, showing the effects of alcoholic stimulants on the human 
system. 
This wonderful piece of apparatus has been highly commended 
by several State Superintendents, by the late George Howlaud, of 
Chicago, and a host of others. Price, only $35.00. 


We have one set, new, The First 
which we will sell for $20.00. Order ute it. 
PERRIN & SMITH, PustisHers, 
ST. LOUIS 


PAYNE'S 100 LESSONS IN NATURE. 


ABOUT MY SCHOOL HOUSE, Well known as a writer on science 


teaching in educational papers 
and as an institute instructor. 
Nature study is being introduced 
into most progressive schools. This is the book that teachers need 
to help them. It indicates a method, marks out an attractive series 
of lessons, gives many model lessons that have proven successful 
in the author’s own school, suggests to teachers many ways of 
making the work of greatest value as well as interest, and is fully 
illustrated. It covers a field not occupied by any other book and is 
indispensable to any one who would be highly successful in this work. 
The titles of the chapters will indicate something of the contents of 
the book. 


BY 
FRANK O. PAYNE, 


Chapter 1.—Preliminary Lessons in Observation; 
eS Il.—Lessons on Leaves, Plants and Fruits; 

IIl.—Lessons on Animals; 

IV.—Museum; 

” V.—Rainy Day Lessons; 

° VI.—Lessons in the School Yard. 

ig ViIl.—Walk with the Children. 

sag VIII.—Collection During Vacation. 


= IX.—Devices and Helps in Nature Study, Book of 
Reference, &c. 


ce 


This is a book that any teacher can use. The beautiful illustra- 
tions make every subject very clear, and as it deals with material 
that is always around us the lessons are always practical. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, price $1.00; to 
teachers, 90c , postpid. 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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f What the Monkeys Teach. 


“J should like to know what they 
can teach,” says a little boy as he 
wads this title, “except to climb 
poles, keep a sober face while 
they make everybody laugh, and 
do all sorts of mischief.” 

Well, in some of the heathen 
temples of Japan, there are three 
small red-cloth monkeys, stuffed 
with cotton, always in the same 
position: one with his hands over 
his mouth, one with his hands ov- 
er his ears, and the third with his 
hands over his eyes. 

Can’t you guess what they 
mean? If you give it up, Ill tell | 
you. | 








some things which should never 
be spoken; the middle one, that 
there are others that should never 
be heard; and the third, that there 
are those that never should be 
seen. 

Now, the next time that you are 
tempted to speak a saucy or un- 
kind or angry word, won’t you re- 
member the monkey with his hand 
over his mouth, in time to keep the 
naughty words unspoken? 

When you hear swearing or fil- 








thy stories, or unkind remarks 
about somebody else, won’t you 
shut up your ears as closely as 
this second monkey does? 

And will you keep your eyes 
from seeing anything that you 
would not want your father and 
mother, or brother and sister, to 
know that you have been looking 
at or reading ? 








Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


To 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montrea 
Buffalo, athens, Boston, 
Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 


And all points North and East. 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo 
Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 
SEATS FREE, 
TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, [10. 


’ The first signifies that there are | 





Fayorite Route from St. Louis. 
QQ WVV VV CP We 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


—TO— 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


With Through Sleeping Cars via 


NIAGARA FALLS 


SS. 


graven t NeW York and to Boston. 


s ON 
PALACE DINING CARS 
On New York and Boston Trains. 
Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
to Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, Council 


Bluffs, Omaha. Des Moines, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars 


on all through trains. 


Buffet Parlor Cars 


on day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, and 
Chicago. 


ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 
S. E. Corner Broadway and Olive Street, and 
Union Station. 


America’s Most Popular Railroad. 
Chisago & f[ltonR: 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE. 


ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK, 


NO GHANGE OF GARS 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, 


KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO 
eeee 
O EXTEA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE IN 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars, 


yor in Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains, 


Elegant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars. 
le J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building 
Chicago, I11. 


ROBT. SOMERVILLE, 








Chicago, Ill. 
D. BOWES, 
Gen’l Western Pass. Agt., 216 North Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 
A. HILTon, 
Gen’! Agt. Pass. Dept., Grand Junction Ticket 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. M. HUNT, 
City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 216 North Broadway 
8t. Louis, Mo. 





Gen’l Pase. Agt. Dept., 195 South Clark Street, | 


Big Four 





S 
= 
5, —ABD— 
BEST LINE 
BETWEEN 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, 


New York and Boston. 
“The Knickerbocker Special’? 
Through the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
and down the Hudson River into 
Grand Central Station, 42nd 
St., New York City, 
WITHOUT FERRY TRANSFER. 


Magnificent Solid Trains Daily Between 
ST. LOUIS and CINCINNATI. 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 


ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON. 
Via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
W. J. LYNCH, 


A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo 


E.O. McCormick, OD. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Gen. Pass, and 
Mgr. Ticket Agt, 


CINCINNATI. 


DONT GET LEFT 








_ THE KATY FLYER 
A NEW FAST TRAIN 


VIA 





5 _ o Ss 2 
UN SATO ST. LOUIS 
| sunpavs100413.20 PM. 
_ FOR SEDALIA.NEVADA.FT.SCOTT, 
PARSONS, INDIAN TER..DALLAS, 


FT. WORTH, WACO, HOUSTON, 
SAN ANTONIO™° INTERMEDIATE POINTS. 
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DO YOU WANTABIBLE} 


Pr % sis 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATIQ 
x? A BEAUTIFUL BIBLE 

















“THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF E DUCATION” PROPOSES TO GIVE EVERY SUBSCRIBE 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE A MAGNIFICENT BIBLE AT 
A REMARKABLE LOW PRICE. 


SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS, 


READ THIS OFFER! 
HRD TE EHS 


saoneeets | HOLMAN’S... 222 


POSITIVELY 38% Those Hard, 


OUR cea Self-Pronouncing BS amos ar al 
BIBLE OFFER. tet Pronounced for 


xeaowcwe TEACHERS’ BIBLE. Sepioansaae 
sagegenecs uneae ane es en ERC aRTSTETECET 


The world moves and wonders never cease. A genuine HOLMAN SELF-PRONOUNCING Teachef 
Bible, in Minion type, with brand new and complete ‘‘Bible Reader’s Aids,’’ illustrated, and includi 
an extended ‘‘Word Book,’’ containing a Concordance, Topical Index, Proper Names and Meaning a@ 
much other important matter. Has fourteen beautiful full-page Maps, It is handsomely and durabl 
bound in French Morocco, with Divinity Circuit, Round Corners, and red under gold edges. It cof 
tains 1400 pages. It measures 1314x834 inches when open, and is 1% inches thick when closed, a 
weighs one pound fourteen ounces. 


THE SELF-PRONOUNCING FEATURE ALONE IS WORTH THE 
PRICE OF THE BIBLE. 


—_—_ — -4 0B: 


OFFER :—THE “AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” FOR ONE YEAR AND TH 
a BIBLE (POST-PAID) TO EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER OR OLD SUBSCRIBE 
er WHO RENEWS HIS SUBSCRIPTION AT ONCE FOR ONLY $2.50. 


This is a regular $3.00 Bible, and cheap at that. The engraving on the opposite page represeftt 
the exact size of this Bible. Take advantage of this unparalleled offer at once. Money in all cases mus 


accompany the subscription. 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
Second and Vine Streets, ST. LOUIS. 














he - leathers - used - on these- Bibles & 
are - Guaranteed - not to - cracR- or-break. 
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BOTANY— 





A ated 





DANA’S Plants and Their Children 


is the newest and most attractive book for beginners in Botany. In a series of shot 
stories, wonders of plant life are described so charmingly and illustrated so beay 
tifully that children, interested at once, are introduced almost unconsciong| 
to this fascinating study. 

Besides the above, we publish the leading American Botany text-books, including the standard works 
of Professors Gray, Wood, and Youmans, whose names are as familiar to Botany teachers as household word 
and are guarantees of all that is reliable and authoritative both in methods of teaching the subject and jy 
statement of scientific fact. Here are titles of some of the 
































ZO 

STANDARD BOTANY TEXTS = 

ADAPTED TO EVERY GRADE OF STUDY IN THIS BRANCH: ( 

Apgar’s Plant Analysis...............8 .55 | Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Wood?s Plant Record ............. ... ab a 

Apgar’s Trees of Northern United Botany, (Revised and Enlarged)... $1.44 | Wood’s How to Study Plants........ 1,008 es for 

Rees ee 1.00 | Gray’s School and Field Book of Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany 1, es 

Dana’s Plants aud Their Children .65 Botany, (Revised and Enlarged,) 1.80 | Wood’s Lessons in Botany.......... Ri 

Gray’s How Plants Behave........... .p4 | Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Wood’s American Botanist and ratic 

Gray’s How Plants Grow............ .80 Mountains... sdetad aieiabeneccwuseise 1.62 Florist ............ ..-+.... pbatansseseose Lig fs 

Gray’s Lessons in Botany............ .94 Gray and Coulter’s Text-book of Wood’s Descriptive Botany........ 1a Mts 

Gray’s Manual of Botany of the _ Western Botany ........... ........ 216 Wood’s NewClass Book of Botany 2.50 pete 
lectern Ualted States 1.62 | Goedale’s Physiological Botany 2.00 Youmans’s First Book of Botany 

vs Touri s Editi seers O*og | Herrick’s Chapterson Plant Life .60 Youmans’s Descriptive Botany... 1.205 "f:.. 

Gray’s ourist’s OR. covevceceeees sae | Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature, Bently’s Physiological Botany... 1.208 guage: 

Gray’s Lessons and Mannal......... 2.16 | .44 Willis’s Practical Flora...... we) eco 

BOOKS SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICES, NO MATTER WHAT GRADE OF BOTANY YOU ARE TEACHING, WE CAN FURNISH oh 

THE BEST TEXT-BOOK. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED Ci CULARS, DESCRIPTIVE LISTS AND INTRODUCTION = sil 

TERMS. CORRESPOND WITH US BEFORE MAKING SELECTIONS. specia 

NEW YORK AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, ay 

specia 

—o- 521-531 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO evn 


When Does Your School Close? 






> . 


School District No. S 


North Gdmeston, 
Ctsego Co., A. Vy. 











1896-1897 


Zessic Hickling, 


dohn Wells - D 

















The above cut is about two-thirds actual size 
of the Souvenirs. 








HE custom of giving pupils some little token at close of school is an excellent one, 
and teachers everywhere observe it. It hasbeen, however, difficult to secureap, 
propriate gifts—something attractive, which wou:d be kept, without too grea 


cost. 
OUR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


Are neat, novel, attractive and contain matter which renders them so valuablethal 
they will be highly prized and always kept, yet the cost is slight. These Souven 
consist of two cards tied together with silk cord. On the face of the first is printed 
the name of school, town, teachers, date, officers, etc., as desired, in the brighte 
gold letters, and on the second the names ofall the pupils intheschool. Heavyem 
bossed cards are used and the Souvenirs are gotten out in a highly artistic mannet/ 


«.-. GRADED SCHOOLS... 


We have a special form for graded or other schools having over 60 pupils. Full 
particulars on application. 
_ . That Nothing Before Devised compared with these Souvenirs for the purpose 
intended, is a point conceded by all. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS, SOCIETIES, LODGES 


And other organizations are furnished with similar souvenirs at same prices. and find 
them very appropriate. Especially desirable in Sabbath Schools for Easter. 


NUMBER T0 ORDER + One for each pupil, one for your- 

t self and one for each official whose Price List, 
name appears on the Souvenir. State definitely the num- 
ber you wish and send, plainly written, the matter you desire ° ot tee 
on the face of first card, together with the name of each pupil. 15 or less, 2 $ 


1 

Be sure that names are correctly spelled and plainly written. ~ : 7 7 21 : t 
re * 22 3 

1 

1 

1 


























Aste 


WHEN TO ORDER + veccives but it is better to order a {19 ; 120 24: 1A 


couple of weeks in advance, if possible, to avoid any possible $20 : 125 15: 
delay. One sample Souvenir free to any address. 


aa 
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Additional onesk;} 























FILL THE BILL. THEY ARE ELEGANT. each. In ordering} 
quantities in excess 

PORTSMOUTH, N. H.., EDWARDS, Mo., of 2b send $1.45 for} 
Dec. 9, 1896. Dec 10, 1896. 7 first 25 and 3c each] 

The Souvenirs came last I received School Souvenirs 3 for all over thatl 
night Iam much pleased to-day. Theyareelegantand 3 number. Numbet} M 
with them, and also with Iam delighted with them. 3 of Souvenirs ordered} 
your promptness in filling ‘The pupils will thinksotoo, 7 must equal number} Con 
order. They are charming I’m sure. Wishing you suc- 3 of pupil’s names. } 0 
and ‘‘fill the bill” exactly. cess in your new work, I am Sent post paid oBf nur 

MARGARET J. LAUGHTON Very Respectfully, receipt of price. Kir 

MYRTLE VANCE Tea 

Pri: 

Address all orders exactly as follows: ties 
T h 5 | ent C0 BOX 2016, 

bachers mprovem 1) DANSVILLE N.Y@ ag 
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